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The Call of Christ 


=... 


The call of Christ is heard in the hearts of thousands of Catholic young men, 
but is not always recognized as it should be. The great gift of a religious voca- 


tion is a special blessing reserved for chosen souls, whom Our Lord prompts to 


follow Him in the ministry of sacrifice. 


Are you one who has heard the Call? 


HIGH SCHOOL and COLLEGE STUDENTS, who feel they have a 


vocation to devote their lives to the service of God and the care of souls are 


invited to communicate with: 


REV. FATHER RECTOR, S. A. 


St. John’s Atonement Seminary 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Build in 
Graymoor Village 
* 


Graymoor Village is situated only fifty 
miles from New York City, on the Albany 
Post Road, North of the City of Peekskill. 


There are many choice and desirable 
plots on which to build either an all-year home 
or a Summer cottage. Among the many 
facilities are a tennis court and swimming pool. 


available to property owners only. 


For information communicate with: 


FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Subscriptions 


Wanted 
° 


We are anxious to build up the circulation 
of The Lamp. It can be done easily if each 
present subscriber will cooperate by asking one 
or more friends to subscribe. 

The subscription is but $1.00 a year and 
brings in return: 

—Twelve issues of an interesting Catholic 
Monthly Magazine devoted to Church Unity 
and Missions. 

—A remembrance in over Three Thousand 
Holy Masses offered yearly by poor Mis- 
sionary Priests for all Subscribers and Bene- 
factors of the Missions. 

—The spiritual graces flowing from the chari- 
table act of helping to support and educate 
poor, but deserving young men, studying for 
the priesthood so they may one day go forth 
to preach the Gospel of Salvation as Fran- 
ciscan Priests of the Atonement. 

Send subscription by Money Order, Regis- 
tered letter or check to: 

THE LAMP 
Peekskill, New York 
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N this present all-out war for freedom and democ- 
if racy, 13,000,000 Americans of African ancestry 

are doing their full share. In addition to those in 
the armed services, many of whom have served in 
Tunis and South Pacific areas, over 1,000,000 Negro 
Americans are working in war industries. Negro 
women war workers have taken their places alongside 
their white sisters in filling skilled war jobs. Recently 
the War Manpower Commission studied 64 vital war 
plants in 18 States and found Negro women working 
as electricians, welders, sheetmetal workers, drill press 
operators, machine tool operators and in many other 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 

More than that, they are breaking old production 
records and setting new ones. In one plant, a Negro 
woman set a record in assembling gun parts. In an 
Ohio plant, Negro women compose the majority of 
the crew which made a record by crating 3,000 cases 
of explosives in one day, and then later broke that 
record by crating 4,200 cases. From all over the na- 
tion records like the above are coming in steadily and 
increasingly. It took this war and its demands to 
open the eyes of many white Americans to the great 
and almost untapped reservoir of industrial strength 
which this nation has in its colored citizens. This 
strength is no mean item, especially when it is con- 
sidered that colored people constitute 9.8% of the 
total population. 

Although sociology students long ago pointed out 
convincingly that Negro intelligence is equal to any, 
racial discrimination has strongly retarded the appli- 
cation of Negro ability to industrial skilis. Even after 
the President’s Executive Order 8802, which reiterated 
the national policy of non-discrimination with regard 
to Negro employment, many employers and their white 
workers remained defiant. Some employers invented 
many excuses for not hiring Negroes; while quite a 
few of those who did employ them found their white 
workers refusing to work with them. However, war 
demands finally became so pressing that such objectors 
were forced to change their attitudes. It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good and in this case, the winds of 
a global war, with its destruction of millions of lives, 
have given the American Negro the opportunity to 
prove that his industrial skill equals that of his white 
brother, once he is permitted to learn the ropes and 
then take hold of them. 


Perhaps part of this let-down in racial discrimination 
has been due to the many brave and self-sacrificing 
deeds performed by Negroes in the armed services, 
Beginning with Pearl Harbor, Negro soldiers and sail- 
ors have carried off their proportionate share of the 
honors and have undeniably proved that Negro cour. 
age and patriotism are among our most valuable na- 
tional assets. Even the most intolerant American was 
forced to admire both of these qualities as exemplified 
by Dorie Miller at Pearl Harbor. This 23-year-old 
Negro found himself in the midst of the chaos and 
destruction which treacherous Japanese bombs were 
hurling upon the American fleet. Miller, stung to the 
quick like his white buddies by the awfulness and 
treachery of the Jap attack, ran to an unmanned ma- 
chine gun, although he had never handled one before 
in his life. There, on the burning deck of his ship, he 
fought a battle which will ever be an epic in American 
naval annals. Before a Jap bomb put him out of ac- 
tion, he had brought down four Jap planes—not at all 
bad for a first try and especially under such unusual 
conditions and against such frightful odds. Dorie 
Miller proved that day beyond all peradventure that 
the initiative, skill and indomitable courage which 
characterize the American people run in the blood 
which nurtures black bodies as well as that which nur- 
tures white. A good American is always a good Ametr- 
ican, regardless of race, color or creed. 

Dorie Miller is no exception. When the carrier Lex- 
ington sank, enveloped in devastating flames, it af- 
forded in its death struggles the opportunity for Elvin 
Bell, 20-year-old Negro orphan, to again prove the 
greatness of Negro courage. As the Lexington’s sail- 
ors worked heroically to save the stricken giant, Beil, 
a mess attendant, joined a repair crew. Word came 
that three white sailors were trapped in the flaming 
hold. Bell immediately volunteered to enter the in- 
ferno. How he ever made his way down to the hell 
which was the hold and then got back with his three 
rescued men beggars both belief and imagination. But 
somehow he finally staggered top-side, bringing his 
three white comrades with him. Truly there must be 
a very great amount of magnanimity in the Negro soul! 
The citation accompanying the Navy and Marine Corps 
medal which he received said: “His courageous initi- 
ative and utter disregard for his own safety were in 
keeping with the highest tradition of the United States 
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naval service.” And Uncle Sam’s Navy doesn’t say 
that unless it means it! Let those racial bigots who 
continually chant the Negro’s inferiority explain that 
away! 

Space prevents further recounting of the many cases 
in which recent citations for extreme bravery have 
gone to Negroes. But records show they are proving 
their mettle on every front. With less than 10% of 
the population, Negro volunteers and selectees already 
exceed their proportionate share. More than 60,000 
of them are on active duty outside the continental 
United States. Recent news reports reveal the parts 
played by Negro troops in the 
Tunis campaign, wnaile General 
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lutionary army was never great, its rolls reveal that 
over 6,000 colored soldiers fought that gruelling and 
self-sacrificing fight for freedom and the establishment 
of American democracy. While records are clear in 
regard to the contributions of Negro patriots to free- 
dom’s cause, subsequent intolerance has seen fit to 
bury the recognition of these services and the nation’s 
debt to its Negro colonists almost as definitely as a 
pyramid-entombed Pharoah. 


In the War of 1812, it was the American Navy which 
carried off most of the glory with the exception of the 
Battle of New Orleans. Any pride which present-day 
Americans derive from Ameri- 
can arms in that struggle de- 





MacArthur praised their work in 
that first American offensive 
against Japan in the New Guinea 
area. It was in the Asiatic area 
that Private Mack Anderson, a 
colored soldier, won the Silver 
Star combat decoration. Man- 
ning a machine gun when Jap 
Zeros attacked the airfield where 
he was stationed, he did what an 
American soldier is always ex- 
pected to do when the going gets 
tough. When his machine gun 
went out of action, he succeeded 
in centering the Jap attack upon 
himself by stepping out into the 
open and firing at the low-flying 
Jap planes with his automatic 





Unde rstanding 


By Marie Medora 





As one mother to another, 

Holy Mary, you will know 

All my happiness and worry, 

All my weariness and woe, 

How to capture heavenly rapture 
In this welter here below! 


How to keep my heart’s high courage, 
How to keep my spirit pure, 

How to bear an earthly parting 

With a faith serene and sure, 

How to fix my hopes on heaven 

And the things that will endure! 


pends upon the frigate Constitu- 
tion and its companion ships. 
One-seventh of the sailors who 
manned those ships were Ne- 
groes. Commodore Oliver Perry, 
who did so much with so little, 
said of his Negro sailors that 
while “America has such tars, 
she has little to fear from the 
tyrants of the ocean.” Two bat- 
talions of Negro troops served 
under Andrew Jackson at New 
Orleans and the accounts of that 
battle show both their worth and 
the high praise they received for 
what they did. 

More than 200,000 Negro sol- 
diers fought for their freedom in 








pistol. This typically American 
stunt shows that the color of 
skin has nothing to do with American courage and 
devotion. 


However, it did not take World War II to produce 
evidence of Negro loyalty, of a willingness to die in 
America’s defense, and that Negro ideals of liberty, 
freedom and justice are in the best traditions of the 
nation’s white patriots. In 1770, Crispus Attucks, a 
Negro, was killed in the Boston Massacre. Perhaps 
his death was pre-determined by the British officer in 
charge, for Attucks was a chief leader in the protests 
against British tyranny. The Massacre itself found 
him in the front ranks of the American colonists and 
that day he paid for his American ideals with his life. 
At Bunker Hill the first shot was fired by an ex-slave, 
Peter Salem. It was this shot that killed Major Pit- 
cain who had commanded the British at Lexington. 
His conduct at Bunker Hill caused him to be one of 
the very first patriots to be officially recognized by the 
newly-formed American army and earned him a pre- 
sentation to the new Commander-in-Chief, General 
Washington. Mark Starlin, another ex-slave, com- 
manded the American warship Patriot during the Revo- 
lution and his sterling work earned him deserved 
praise. Although the strength of the American Revo- 


the War Between the States. 
Although many new discrimina- 
tions existed against them by that time, 75 became 
commissioned officers. Their value may be judged by 
Lincoln’s words—and Lincoln was never given to ex- 
aggeration or flattery: “Take from us and give to the 
enemy the one hundred thirty, forty, fifty thousand 
colored persons now serving us as soldiers, seamen 
and laborers, and we cannot longer maintain the 
contest.” 


In the Spanish-American War, two Negro regiments 
were commanded by Negro colonels. It was the Tenth 
Cavalry, a Negro regiment, which fought with great 
distinction at San Juan Hill, coming to the aid of the 
Rough Riders just at the crucial moment. 

In World War I, 400,000 Negro soldiers, roughly 
10% of our total army, were called to service. 200,000 
went overseas. Said General Pershing: “I cannot com- 
mend too highly the spirit shown among colored com- 
bat troops, who exhibit fine capacity for quick training 
and eagerness for most dangerous service.””’ One Ne- 


gro division, serving with the French, made an envi- 
able record. However, about three-fourths of the Ne- 
groes who were sent over to France were used as steve- 
dores and laborers, often under white officers and non- 
So severe were the discriminations against 


coms. 
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them at times that many of these colored soldiers re- 
turned home with hearts full of bitterness. They could 
not be blamed if they failed to understand why they 
helped fight a war “to make the world safe for dem- 
ocracy.” 

Fortunately the present war to advance democracy 
throughout the world is more promising than its prede- 
cessor. With the American nation fighting on many 
world fronts in the interests of political, economic and 
racial justice, its leaders have realized the futility of 
trying to set the houses of others in order when one’s 
own needs considerable attention. As one result, tre- 
mendous steps have been taken to give Negroes op- 
portunity in many branches of the armed service. The 
Navy now permits Negroes to serve in capacities other 
than mess attendants to which they were previously 
limited. It also maintains two schools where Negro 
bluejackets are given advanced training as signalmen, 
radiomen, aviation mechanics, yeomen, quartermaster:, 
gunners’ mates and other positions. In the army, large 
numbers of Negroes are undergoing officer training. 
The Air Force is now admitting Negroes for the first 
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time and one of the crack anti-aircraft units serving 
outside the continental United States is a Negro unit. 
Ten per cent of the first group of WAAC candidates 
for officer training were Negro women. 

The records being made and broken by Negro citi. 
zens, both in the armed services and on the home front, 
together with the increasing opportunities being given 
them to prove their worth, are very heartening to con- 
scientious Catholics. For the Catholic Church has 
been consistently a strong advocate of complete justice 
for the Negro and all other colored peoples. Despite 
the severe condemnation and the occasional vile epi- 
thets to which this stand for justice has subjected 
her, the Church has steadfastly maintained that, 
under the natural law, every human enjoys a natural 
dignity which material! forces may not change, re- 
gardless of color or race. The Catholic contention 
regarding the value of America’s colored population is 
now being amply proved. Justice and truth will finally 
prevail, even though it does sometimes take the fiery 
crucible of a world holocaust to bring about their 
recognition. 





WMCA—New York 
at 6:30 P. M. 


WIP—Philadelphia 
at 7:30 P. M. 


WMCA). 





ENJOY THE INTERESTING AND INSPIRING 
RADIO PROGRAMS 
presented by 
The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“Saint Anthony Hour” 


Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York, at 7:30 P. M. and WMEX, Boston, at 4:00 P. M. 


ALSO THE 
“Ave Maria Hour” 


Widely acclaimed in all parts of the country as the most beautiful and inspiring program 


Featuring a Dramatization of the 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS | 


Every Sunday over these Stations: 


WWDC—Washington, D. C. 
at 7:00 P. M. 





WMEX—Boston 
at 6:30 P. M. 


WITH—Ba'timore 
at 8:30 P. M. 
| 


Join in the 


NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE MIRACULOUS MEDAL 
from 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN, Garrison, N. Y. 
WMCA—New York on Wednesday at 9:03 P. M. (Immediately after the News Broadcast over 
WMEX—Boston on Wednesday at 1:30 P. M. 
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difficulties is felt by the 
mass of workers who are 
burdened and afflicted more than 
the others. But it is not felt by 
them alone. Every class has to 
carry its own burden, more or 
less painful and difficult to bear 
as it may be, and it is not only 
the social status of the workers, 
men and women, which calls for 
reconditioning and reform. The 
whole complex structure of so- 
ciety is in need of adjustment 
and improvement, thoroughly 
shaken as it is in its foundations. 


Tai weight of the present 


But who is there who does not 
see that the labor question, be- 
cause of the complexity and 


ful and more far-seeing attention ? 


Church. 


daughters, 





The Holy Fathers 


Aduice te Lalor 


ed 





Editor’s Note: We present here the 
text of an address made by His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII before a vast 
audience of workers — men and 
women—assembled outside St. Peter’s 
in Rome on June 13. It is an address 
of warning and of wise counsel 
intended not only for the working 
people of Italy, but for all workers 
This was 
made plain in the Holy Father’s open- 
ing remarks in which he said: “You 
have come to us as to the shepherd 
who fixes his gaze on you and ex- 
tends it beyond you to that vastly 
greater section of his flock—so many 


of his children—which the 


everywhere in the world. 


absent 


nourished and clothed children; 
a dwelling worthy of human per- 
sons; the possibility of securing 
for the children sufficient instruc- 
tion and a becoming education; 
of foreseeing and forestalling 
times of stress, sickness and old 
age. 

These conditions of social se- 
curity should be realized if we 
want society not to be shaken at 
every season by turbulent fer- 
ments and dangerous uprising 
but to become tranquil and go 
forward in harmony, peace and 
mutual love. 





love of God has trusted to him.” 


Now, however laudable may 
be various provisions and con- 








variety of the problems which it entails and the vast 
number of people it involves, is of such a kind and of 
such urgent importance as to merit closer, more watch- 


It is a question of peculiar delicacy, the nerve center, 
one might call it, of the social body; but it is also at 
times a shifting and treacherous ground open to easy 
illusions and unwarranted, chimmerical hopes for one 
who does not keep before the eye of his intelligence 
and the impulse of his heart the doctrine of justice, 
equity, charity, mutual understanding and adjustment 
inculcated by the law of God and the voice of the 


You are certainly not unaware, beloved sons and 
of the fact that the Church loves 
intensely, and that it is not merely now that she has 
with material interest and love and a clear sense of the 
teality of things paid particular attention to the ques- 
tions which regard you especially. 


you 


Our predecessors and we ourselves have not lost any 
opportunity of making all men understand by our re- 
peated instructions your personal and family needs, 
proclaiming as fundamental prerequisites of social con- 
cord those claims which you have so much at heart: 
A salary which will cover the living expenses of 
a family and such as to make it possible for the 
patents to fulfill their natural duty to rear healthily 


cessions made by public authori- 
ties and the humane and generous sense that inspires 
many employers, who could affirm and maintain with 
truth that such ideals have been everywhere realized ? 


In any case, working men and women conscious of 
their great responsibility for the common good feel and 
appreciate their duty not to aggravate the burden of 
extraordinary difficulties under which peoples are 
groaning by representing their claims in this hour of 
universal and imperious needs in a noisy manner and 
through inconsiderate action. They continue their work 
and persevere in it with discipline and calm, thus con- 
tributing invaluable support to the tranquillity and 
support of all in the social family. 


To that peaceful concord we pay our tribute of praise 
and we beseech and exhort you paternally to continue 
in it with firmness and dignity. That, however, should 
not lead any one to think as we insisted in our message 
of last Christmas, that all these questions are to be 
considered as solved. 


THE Faist PROPHETS 


The Church, guardian and teacher of truth, in assert- 
ing and defending courageously the rights of the work- 
ing class on various occasions and combating error, has 
had to issue a warning against letting oneself be deluded 
by the mirage of specious and fatuous theories and 
visions of future well-being and against the deceptive 
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enticements and seductions of false prophets of social 
prosperity who call evil good and good evil and who, 
boasting that they are the friends of the people, do not 
agree with those mutual agreements between capital 
and labor, employers and employed, which maintain 
and promote social concord for their common progress 


and advantage. 


Such friends of the people you have already heard 


in the public streets, in clubs, in 
congresses. You recognize their 
promises on handbills. You hear 
them in their songs and anthems. 
But when have the facts an- 
swered to their words or reality 
to their hopes? 

Deception and delusion have 
been and are the lot of private 
individuals and peoples who 
have trusted them and followed 
them along ways which so far 
from improving have worsened 
and aggravated the conditions of 
life and of material and moral 
progress. Such false prophets 
would have us believe that sal- 
vation must come from a revolu- 
tion which shall overturn social 
order and assume a _ national 
character. 


Nort SociaL REVOLUTION 


The social revolution claims to 
raise the working class to power. 
An empty word and a mere show 
incapable of realization in fact! 
You see that the working class 
remains bound, yoked and tied 
to the force of State capitalism, 
which restrains and subjects all, 


not only the family, but even the conscience, and trans- 
forms the workers into a gigantic labor machine. 
Like the other social systems and orders which it 
claims to fight, it classifies, regulates and presses all 
into a fearful war instrument which demands not only 
blood and health but also the goods and prosperity 
And if the guiding spirits are proud of 
this or that advantage or improvement secured in the 
field of labor, making use of it for noisy, boastful 
propaganda, such material advantage is never a fair 
recompense for the renunciations imposed on each one 
which injure the rights of the human person, freedom 
in the ruling of the family, in the exercise of one’s 
profession, in the conditions of citizenship, and espe- 
cially in the practice of religion and even in the realm 


of the people. 


of conscience. 


No, your salvation, beloved sons and daughters, does 
And it is against the genuine 


not lie in revolution. 


UT OMNES 





“Come to Me, all you who are burdened and 


heavy laden, and I will refresh you!” 


of discord. 


UNUM SINT 


and sincere profession of Christianity to drift, think. 
ing only of one’s own exclusive and material advantage 
which, however, always appears uncertain, toward ; 
revolution which proceeds from injustice and civil jp. 
subordination, and to make oneself unfortunate| 
responsible for the blood of fellow-citizens and th 
destruction of common property. 

Woe to him who forgets that a true national societ 


of building slowly after sad experience on the ruls 


It is only a progressive and prudent evolution, itl 
of courage and in conformity with nature, enlight 
and guided by the Christian laws of justice and eq 
that can lead to the fulfillment of the honorable desi 
and needs of the worker. 
build and consolidate; not to abolish private propery, 
the foundation of family stability, but to work for 
extension as the reward of the conscientious toil 0 
every working man and woman, so that little by litt 
may be diminished that mass of uneasy and td 
people who, sometimes from taciturn despair, at othe 
through broad instinct, allow themselves to be cartit! 
off by false doctrines or by the clever tricks “ 
agitators who are bereft of all moral sense; not® 
dissipate private capital, but to promote its regulatics 
under careful control as a means and help towai 


incorporates social justice ani 
demands a just and fitting shar 
ing by all in the goods 
country. Otherwise you 
stand that the nation would 
in a sentimental makeshift in: 
nonsensical pretense which woul 
be an excuse for certain group 
to withdraw themselves from th: 
sacrifices needed to secure pub 
lic equilibrium and peace 

And you would then realix 
how, when national society hai 
lost the nobility given to it 
God, internal strife and struggl 
would become a threat which a 
might fear. 














EvoLuTION THROUGH 
AGREEMENT 


Salvation and justice are ne 
to be found in revolution but is 
an evolution through concord 
Violence has ever achieved onl 
destruction, not construction; th 
kindling of passions, not ther 
pacification; the accumulation ¢ 
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securing and increasing the genuine welfare of the 
whole people; not to restrain nor to give preference 
exclusively to industry, but to procure its harmonious 


marriage to handicraft and agriculture, which exploits 
the multifarious and necessary production of the 
nation’s soil; not to aim in the use of technical progress 


solely at the maximum profit, but also to avail one’s 
self ot the advantages which come from it, in order to 
better the personal conditions of the worker, to make 
his work less arduous and difficult, and to consolidate 
the bonds which hold his family together in the place 
where he dwells, in the work by which he lives; not to 
aim at making the lives of individuals depend entirely 
on the whims of the state, but to procure rather that 
the state, whose duty it is to promote the common good, 
may, through social institutions such as insurance and 
social security societies, supply support and complete 
all that helps to strengthen workers’ associations, and 
especially the fathers and mothers of families who are 
earning a livelihood for themselves and their depend- 
ents through work. 


FaitH (N CHrIst THE Root oF TruE BroTHERHOOD 


You will say perhaps that this is a beautiful vision 
of the true state of things. But how can it be realized 
and effected in daily life? We need above all a great 
tighteousness of will and perfect loyalty of purpose 
and action in the course and regulation of public life 
as well on the part of the citizens as of the governing 
authorities. 

We need a spirit of true concord and brotherhood 
animating all: Superiors and subjects, employers and 
workers, great and small—in a word, in all classes 
of the people. 

Your gathering around us, beloved sons and daugh- 
ters, with the added fact that there are assembled from 
your various spheres of activity here in the house of 
the common father representatives of all groups, is 
for us a test and a proof that you know, feel and under- 
stand where are to be found the deep roots of the 
divinely genuine social sense of “brothers bound by 
a pact.” 

“All made to the semblance of One only, all sons 
of One only redemption.” That is the holy religion 
which you hold in common; the same profession of 
faith in the Redeemer of all, Jesus Christ; in the same 
fidelity to His Holy Church and to His vicar. 

And we raise to God our fervent prayer that all the 
vast, measureless class of working men and women 
may share our faith in that Our Lord may open, in 
justice and charity, the road to that generous and 
peaceful progress so ardently desired by us which may 
make Italy prosperous and strong in an unshaken 
Christian framework. 


A Monstrous CALUMNY 


; We are not unaware (and you yourselves will have 
deen able to make proof of it) how, in these times so 
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burdensome and difficult for family and civil life, 
human passions take occasion to lift their heads again 
and to foment suspicions and to garble words and 
facts. Hence it is that propaganda of anti-religious 
inspiration is circulating among the people, and espe- 
cially among the working classes, that the Pope wished 
the war, that the Pope supports the war and supplies 
money for its continuance; that the Pope does nothing 
for peace. 

Never, perhaps, was there launched a calumny more 
monstrous or absurd than this. 

Who does not know, who does not see, who is there 
that cannot ascertain for himself that no one insist- 
ently opposed the outbreak, the advance and the spread 
of war more insistently than we have in every manner 
allowed us; that no one has pleaded and exhorted more 
continuous!y than we have: peace, peace, peace; that 
no one has sought to lessen its horrors more than 
we have? 

The sums of money which the charity of the faithful 
puts at our disposal are not set apart for, nor do they 
go to sustain the war, but to dry the tears of the 
widows and orphans, to console families anxious and 
sorrowing for their dear ones far away or missing, to 
succor the suffering, the poor and the needy. 

Our heart and our lips, which do not contradict one 
another, are witnesses to all this, for we do now deny 
by deed what we affirm by word, and we are conscious 
of the falsity of what the enemies of God are insidi- 
ously circulating in order to disturb the workers and 
the people, and from the hardships of the life they 
endure draw an argument against faith and religion, 
which indeed is the sole comfort and hope which up- 
holds man upon earth in the hour of sorrow and 
misfortune. 

No one can blot out or pervert the purpose and 
content of our discourses and messages in their pur- 
pose and content. All have been able to hear them as 
a word of truth and of peace, as promptings of our 
soul to bring peace to the world and to enlighten those 
in power. They are undeniable proofs of the immense 
desires that spring from our heart that on earth, given 
to man as a dwelling place on his journey to a better 
and imperishable life, there may prevail the perfect 
harmony of the whole human race. 

The Church does not fear the light of truth, neither 
for the past nor for the present nor for the future. 
When the circumstances of the times and human 
passions will permit or call for the publication of 
documents not yet published concerning the constant 
activity pursued during this terrible war in favor of 
peace by the Holy See, which feared neither rebuffs 
nor opposition, there will appear in more than midday 
light the stupidity of such accusations, which spring 
not so much from ignorance as from that irreligious 
spirit and that contempt of the Church which takes 
root only in some human hearts more inclined and 
ready, alas, to pervert the right and kindly intentions 
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with which the spouse of Christ is animated than to 
benefit the people, to smooth and ease the difficulties 
of life, to uphold souls in the midst of the serious 
conditions of the present hour. 

Tell the Church’s detractors that the truth will shine 
forth as it shines forth today in your hearts for all those 
who pay reasonable homage to the good they perceive 
and who do not believe in lies and calumnies. When 
the truth of the facts and our work will have been 
revealed they will be confounded who maliciously try 
to throw on the Papacy the responsibility for all the 
blood that has flowed in the battle on land, in the air 
and in the sea, and in the ruins of cities. 


STRENGTH FROM PRAYER 


Let your thoughts and the feelings of your hearts 
quicken your faith, Christian working men and women, 
renew your life of faith and strengthen it by daily 
prayer. Let prayer begin to sanctify and close your 
working day. Let the thoughts and feelings of your 
hearts enlighten and inflame your souls, especially 
during the repose of Sundays and feast days, and let 
them accompany and guide you in assisting at the 
holy Mass. 

Our Saviour, worker like you in His earthly life, 
was obedient to the Father even unto death; and now, 
on the altar, the unbloody Calvary renews unendingly 
the sacrifice of Himself for the good of the world, com- 
pletes His work of redemption, and becomes the 
almoner of grace and of the bread of life for those 
souls who love Him and in their weakness turn to 
Him to be restored. 

Before the altar in the church let every Christian 
worker renew his resolution to labor in obedience to 
the divine command of work, whatsoever it may be, 
intellectual or manual, to gain by his toil and sacrifices 
the bread for his dear ones, to keep in mind the moral 
purpose of life here below and the happiness of 
eternal life, conforming his intentions to those of the 
Saviour and making his work a hymn of praise to God. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE Law oF Gop 


In every circumstance and on every occasion, dear 
sons and daughters uphold and defend your personal 
dignity. The material with which you work, created 
by God from the beginning of the world and in the 
laboratory of ages moulded by Him on the earth and 
deep beneath the surface of the earth by cataclysms, 
natural evolution, eruptions and transformations so as 
to prepare the best abode for man and for his work, 
let that material be for you a continual reminder of 
the creative hand of God and let it lift your soul to 
Him, the Supreme Lawgiver whose precepts must be 
observed even in factory life. 

Perhaps boys and girls join your company and work 
together with you. Remember that a great reverence 
is owed to children and the innocent and that Christ 
affirms that for one who scandalizes them it were better 


that a millstone should be put about his neck and thz 
he be cast into the depth of the sea. 

Oh, fathers and mothers, how your hearts must bez 
with anxious fear as your sons and daughters go to the 
factories. Do you workers take their place in vigilam 
guard over the innocence and purity of those youn 
workers constrained by employment and family need; 
to withdraw themselves from their parents’ affection. 
ate care. 

On the older people and on their example, on the 
energetic and decisive will of the factory management 
in insisting on decent discipline, depends the preserva. 
tion of physical and spiritual health in the your 
workers. On the contrary, immorality, greed of 
pleasure and extravagance endanger as well the futur 
generations. Let no word, no joke, no story that could 
offend your youthful listeners pass your lips. 

Even in the daily life of the factory may the youn 
workers enjoy the help of persons drawn from the 
ranks of the clergy, of the religious sisterhoods, and of 
Catholic Action, who, in agreement with the manage. 
ment, will devote themselves with all their physical 
and moral energy to their interests. Let there never 
fail, however, between the workers themselves mutual 
affection and respect, good example, the word of wan- 
ing and encouragement and even whatever littic 
material help they can afford. 


PETITION FOR DiviNE ASSISTANCE 


And now let us return to the scene we presented a 
the beginning of our discourse and point out to you 
once more the divine model of the Christian worker 
Christ the carpenter (Mark, VI, 3) in the workshop o 
Nazareth. Son of God and restorer of the lost grace 
of Adam, He pours out on you that power, that pz 
tience, that virtue which makes you great before Hin, 
the most exalted image of the worker whom you cat 
admire and adore. 

In your workshops and factories, under the sun it 
the fields, in the darkness of the mines, amid the heat 
of the furnace and the cold of the ice factories, where 
ever the word of Him who commands may call, may 
there descend upon you the abundance of His favors, 
which may afford you help, safety and solace ani 
make meritorious of another world happiness the hari 
work in which here below you spend and sacrifice 
your life. 

Have no doubt: Christ is always with you. Imagine 
you see Him in the places of your work passing among 
you, noting your toil, listening to your conversations, 
consoling your hearts, composing your disagreements, 
and you shall see the workshop changed into th 
sanctuary of Nazareth; and there will reign amot 
you, too, that trust, that order, that concord which at 
a reflection of the blessing of Heaven which increases 
here below and conserves justice and good-will amotj 
men who are steadfast in faith, in hope, in the love 
of God. 
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just completed his early 
celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, and was render- 
ing thanksgiving to God 
for His graces. He was 
mindful of the Catholic 
observance on that day 
for spiritually he was 
even then enamoured of 
the doctrines of the 
Catholic Faith and in 
his heart there dwelt ad- 
miration for the heroes 
of the Church. One stood 
out in his mind above 
the others—the Poor 
Little Man of Assisi, 
who by his imitation of 
Christ, by living the 
evangelical counsels, had 
rekindled the faith that 
was growing cold in an 
age of “enlightenment”. 
The clergyman, the Rev- 
erend Lewis Thomas 
Wattson, who was later 
to become widely known 
as a religious leader 
under the name of 
Father Paul James Fran- 
cis, was particularly im- 
pressed by the simplicity 
with which Francis of 
Assisi had sought to find 
a manifestation of the 
Will of God. When 
Francis was uncertain of 
the manner of life God 
wanted him to live, he 
settled his difficulties by 
turning to the holy book 





N the year 1893, the Catholic world was observ- 
| ix the Feast of the Most Precious Blood of the 
Atonement on July 9th, since at the time it was a 
On the same day in the sanctuary of 
a little Episcopal Church in a town in New York, a 


non-Catholic clergyman was deep in prayer. 


The Name “Alenement” 


By Reverend Dunsian Donovan, S.A. 
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Facsimile of The Three Texts as Written by the Father 
Founder of the Society of the Atonement on July 9, 1893. 


of the Scriptures, opening it three times, and accepting 
the texts he found as God’s will for him and those 
who might be inspired to follow him. 
kneeling clergyman asked himself, could not another, 
who was conscious of the desire to serve God faithfully 
imitate this example of confidence and simple trust? 


Why, the 


Inspired by the 
thought, he rose from his 
knees and _ reverently 
went up to the pulpit on 
which the Bible was 
always kept. Asking 
God for guidance, he re- 
moved the book to the 
steps of the altar, and 
kneeling, he opened its 
pages three times. It 
was as he opened the 
Bible the second time 
that his eyes rested on 
the text from the fifth 
chapter ot Saint Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, 
verse eleven: “We joy 
in God through Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom we have now re- 
ceived the Atonement.” 
Here, then, was the 
name of the religious 
community that he had 
long planned and which, 
he felt sure, God wished 
him to found. No longer 
would he have any doubt 
about the Divine origin 
of the vocation he had 
so long nurtured in the 
depths of his heart. God 
had answered his prayer. 

Some years later, 
writing on the incident 
to Mother Lurana, tne 
Mother Foundress of the 
Community of Sisters at 
Graymoor, Father Paul 
James Francis said: 
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“The moment my eyes rested upon that word ‘Atone- 
ment’ it seemed to stand out from that sacred page with 
a distinctness all its own and it flashed upon me as I 
believe from heaven that the Community God was pre- 
paring was to be called the Society of the Atonement.” 
Well might it seem distinctive, for in only that one 
place in the King James Version of the Bible does the 
word “Atonement” appear. Had the Father Founder 
used any other version of the Sacred Scriptures he 
would not have come across this expression, at least 
in the New Testament, and the history of his Con- 
gregation might have been quite different. 

Fifty years have passed. In the Catholic Church 
today there is a flourishing community of Franciscan 
Friars, called “of the Atonement”. A like community 
of Sisters, with establishments in the Old as well as 
the New World, perpetuates the name to which the 
Father Founder turned on that morning in July, 1893. 
Both groups claim as their special work the winning of 
non-Catholics to Unity with the Apostolic See “through 
the Precious Blood of the Atonement”. Their name 
attests their purpose. For “Atonement” is an English 
term, and “almost the only theological term of English 
origin,” as the Catholic Encyclopedia puts it. It means 
“the Satisfaction of Christ, whereby God and the world 
are reconciled or made to be at one.” Christ was put 
to death in loving atonement for all mankind; he died 
that all might be “at one” with God. 

It is to bring to pass, as far as God allows, the ful- 
fillment of the hope of Christ that “all be one” through 
His saving passion and death that the Friars and Sis- 
ters of the Atonement have pledged themselves. They 
know that this can come about only when men have 
begun to realize fully the significance of Christ’s pas- 
sion and death, when they are moved to requite the 


Love that prompted the glorious Atonement, where} 
men are reconciled, potentially at least, with God th: 
Father. And so they devote themselves to teachin 
the meaning of the Atonement to all with whom the 
come in contact. They would have all men ‘‘joy j; 
God” through the Atoning Christ who purchased fy 
them salvation by His Most Precious Blood. 

Fo; they, like other Catholic and Catholic-minde; 
Christians, know that the only joy that man can tru) 
depend upon is the joy that comes from living o 


intimate terms with the Three Divine Persons of th: 


Trinity. This kind of joy transcends all the fleetir: 
happiness of earth, for it can last forever. Or i 





can blight it. Its cost is high—in terms of renuncis 
tion and fidelity to purpose. But how little the cos 


when compared to the reward—the knowledge and lov: 
of God the Omnipotent forever and ever! 
The history of the Society of the Atonement 


founded by a non-Catholic clergyman who imitate 
Francis, bears witness to the Divine guidance the 
brought it irmto being. The blessings of God wer 
poured out in full measure on that October day it 
1909 when the original Friars and Sisters became 


“at one” with Christ’s True Church through 
grace. 

As year follows year, new manifestations of God 
blessings present themselves to those who have striver 


to follow in the footsteps of Father Paul of the Atone. 
ment. And now, in this July of 1943, every mem 
ber and every associate of the Society of the Atone. 
ment gives thanks to God on the golden jubilee of the 
finding of the text of St. Paul that crystallized it 
name and work! “We joy in God, through Our Lor 
Jesus Christ, by Whom we have now received the 


Atonement!” 





Graymoor is five miles north of Peekskill. 





Visitors Welcome at Graymoor 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement extend to you a cordial invitation to visit the Mount 
of the Atonement at Graymoor. From the summit of the Mount, one may see on every side 
incomparable views which delight the eye and move the mind to dwell on the forces of nature 
which God set in motion in the creation of this beautiful spot. 


Within fifty miles of the hurry, strain and noise of the great city of New York, Graymocr 
offers an ideal setting in which to regain, for a time at least, a serenity of spirit in the calm and 
peace of its religious atmosphere, and at the same time it provides a welcome change of scene 
and air which serves as a tonic for physical well-being. 


The trip may be made by train leaving for Peekskill from the Grand Central Station in New 
York every Sunday morning at 9:20 or from the 125th Street Station at 9:30 A. M. 


Visitors coming by private conveyance from points north or south should follow Route 9. 


Holy Mass for Pilgrims at Graymoor on Sundays is offered at 11:30 A. M. 


Refreshments may be had at the Pilgrims’ Pavilion at moderate cost. 
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Y the terms of a law recently passed by the 
B California legislature and signed by Governor 

Warren, the Communist Party is barred from 
the State ballot in future elections. 

The report given wide publicity in the secular press 
in the United States to the effect that approval had 
been given Catholics in Costa Rica to join the Com- 
munist Party in that country has been officially denied. 
The report in the secular press identified a new 
political party in Costa Rica, Vanguardia Popular, as 
the former Communist Party, and said Archbishop 
Victor Sanabria of San Jose had asserted that as long 
as Communism “seeks world happiness and economic 
well-being, and respects political, social and religious 
institutions, Catholic workers may belong to Van- 
guardia Popular.” 

Archbishop Sanabria prepared the following state- 
ment for the N. C. W. C. News Service: 

“The Communist Party was dissolved on June 13. 
A new party, Vanguardia Popular, was created with 
its own program. The latter was submitted for study 
by the Hierarchy of Costa Rica, which found it to 
contain nothing Communist nor Socialist. It is toler- 
ated that a Catholic join the new party, on the same 
grounds as other parties.” 


* * Ba * 


Speaking last month at the graduation exercises ot 
Sisters College, Cleveland, Monsignor Michael J. 
Ready, General Secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, voiced his deep concern that the 
highly publicized blueprints of postwar education 
put out by learned committees and professional associa- 
tions of educators “are marked by a complete absence 
of religion as a force in a well-ordered society.” The 
Monsignor voiced a warning that Catholics should take 
a definite interest in maintaining the freedom and 
integrity of the religious school as an institution in 
whatever plans are drawn up for the reorganization 
of national society after the war. 

co a Bo a 

The Anglican Vicar of St. Peter’s Church, Cowleigh, 
Malvern, England, the Rev. Gilbert Pawson, in a recent 
issue of his parish magazine writes: “Today all are 


interested in the social doctrines of the Popes, and we 
who are not Roman Catholics should surely have a 
mind large enough to admit that if the whole world 
had listened to and acted upon what they said the 
building of a new order might never have been 
launched, as it is now going to be, on a sea of blood 
and tears.”” 











A direct, and what must prove an effective way to 
discourage the showing of objectionable motion pic- 
tures in the New Orleans archdiocese, has been taken 
by Most Rev. Joseph Rummel. Instructions have been 
issued to the Archdiocesan Director of the Legion of 
Decency to forward a notice to pastors whenever there 
appears a film which is on the condemned list, and 
this notice is to be incorporated in the regular an- 
nouncements in the parish church so that Catholics 
may be guided thereby as a practical expression of 
their pledge to avoid patronizing those theatres which 
exhibit the condemned motion pictures. 


At the biennial State Convention of the Catholic 
Daughters of America in Boston, it was agreed to 
organize a permanent campaign to defeat further legis- 
lation that might seek to legalize the dissemination 
of birth control literature in Massachusetts. 

Apropos of the foregoing, the Herald Statesman, a 
daily paper published in Yonkers, N. Y., in the course 
of a strongly worded editorial states that ‘‘a people 
which deliberately, out of economic selfishness and 
physical softness, depresses its own birthrate can not 
long hope to remain a vigorous and dominant people. 
All arguments to the contrary notwithstanding, God 
did not make any man and woman to marry and live 
all their days in a two-room apartment, lavishing their 
affection on a dog or a cat and spending their money 
on an eight-cylinder, but single-seat automobile. If 
God gives victory to America in this war, He will have 
the right to expect us to extend and sustain His moral 
civilization—aud to that end we shall need a sturdy 
family strength.” 

A plea for the Christianizing of British homes was 
broadcast recently by the Queen of England—a plea 
which might well be taken to heart by the women of 
every land. The queen began by paying a heartfelt 
tribute to the women of the Empire who had earned 
the gratitude and admiration of all mankind by their 
quiet heroism. 

“In these last tragic years,” she stated, “many haves 
found in religion the source and mainspring of the 
courage and selflessness that they needed, but if the 
years to come are to see some real spiritual recovery, 
the wornen of our nation must be deeply concerned 
with religion, and our homes are the very place where 
it should start. 

“Tt is the creative and dynamic power of Christianity 
that can help us to carry the moral responsibilities 
which history is placing upon our shoulders. If our 
homes can be truly Christian, then the influence of that 
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spirit will assuredly spread like leaven through all the 
aspects of our common life—industrial, social and 
political.” 

* * * 

Little or no comment is voiced nowadays in the press 
egarding the so-called dissolution of the Communist 
International by the powers-that-be in Soviet Russia, 
the announcement of which a few weeks ago was sup- 
posed to be a “world-shaking”’ 
event. Nevertheless there is a 
strong current of skepticism in 
the minds of the people of this 
country as to the good faith of 
Stalin’s action, for, as the New 
York World Telegram  suc- 
cinctly remarks, “if a world 
Communist outfit—a burden 
when Russian survival depends 
on a close capitalistic alliance— 
appears to serve Russia’s inter- 
est in the post-war period, there 
is no reason to suppose that he 
will not revive this one or create 
another.” 

And long before the Moscow 
announcement of the Com- 
munist dissolution was flashed 
to the world, an editorial under 
the caption, “Russia After the 
War?” appeared in the Cana- 
dian Register with these words 
of warning from the pen of 
Rev. Dr. Casey: 

“There are those who believe 
that the high priests of Athe- 
istic Communism have turned 
over a new leaf as a conse- 
quence of their realization that a 
man is inherently religious and 
that therefore you cannot for- 
ever shackle the human soul. 
They may be right, for the age of miracles has not 
passed. But suppose they are wrong, and the end of 
the war finds a Europe prostrate before the Red Russia 
we have known, drunken with the ecstatic fever of 
power? Just now it may seem ungracious to so 
somberly reflect. But is anything to be gained by 
ignoring what is at least a possibility?” 


The Cardinal 


tribute “to 
guished citizen.” 


ae 


The drive being made to have the Congress pass 
into law the proposed “National War Service Act” is 
strongly opposed by various organizations throughout 
the country, particularly by the Administrative Board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
measure in question has not yet been acted upon by 
either branch of Congress, but hearings have been 
completed on it, and if it is finally adopted and 
accepted by President Roosevelt, it will utilize the 





His Eminence, William Cardinal O’Connell 


Archbishop of 
entered into his sixtieth year in the Holy 
Priesthood on June 8th. 
the event the members of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives stood for a minute 
Macsachusetts’ 
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present Selective Service registry of men between th: 
ages of eighteen and sixty-five years, and also compe 
the registration of women between the ages of eighteer 
and fifty. It is the opinion of the Bishops comprising 
the Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference that this measure if adopted 
“would destroy national morale and weaken, not ai¢, 
the war effort.” 
* * oo * 

In matters ecclesiastical there 
have been a number of changes 
and appointments in the past 
month that evoked considerable 
interest among the Catholic 
laity in the Eastern section of 
the country. 

A section of the Cleveland 
diocese embracing several coun- 
ties in Ohio, has been set apart 
and erected into the Diocese o; 
Youngstown, with Most Rev. 
James A. McFadden, former 
Auxiliary Bishop of Clevelani, 
as its first Bishop. 

In Buffalo, the Apostolic 
Delegate, Most Rev. Amleto G 
Cicognani presided on June 29 
at the consecration of Most 
Rev. Joseph A. Burke, D.D., as 
the first Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Diocese of Buffalo. 

The Most Rev. Edwin V 
3yrne of San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
has been translated and ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. He succeeds 
the late Archbishop Gerkin. 

The consecration of Most 
Rev. Matthew A. Niedhammer 
O.F.M.Cap., D.D., as Titula 
Bishop-elect of Caloe and Vicar 
Apostolic of Bluefields, Nicaragua, took place it 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on June 23ti 
The new Bishop is a native of New York City and 
heads a vicariate which in area is about the size o 
New York State. He is assisted by Capuchin Fathers 
cf the Province of St. Joseph. He is the first native o 
the United States to be named by the Holy See asi 
Bishop of Central America. 


Boston 


Commemorating 


most distin- 


To be Bishop of Ogdensburg in succession to the 
late Bishop Monaghan who died in November, the 
Holy See has chosen Right Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart 
who has served in recent months as Executive Directo: 
of War Relief Services of the National Catholic We'- 
fare Conference, and has long been noted for his ac 
tivities in the field of charitable and social service 
work. Bishop McEntegart, a native of New York City, 
was ordained to the priesthood in September, 1917. 
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OST important of all news 
M this month is a record of 
the activities of the Gen- 

eral Chapter of the Society of the 
Atonement. This significant con- 
vocation of the priests of the Society 
opened with a Solemn Mass in 
St. Francis’ Chapel! 
on the morning of 
Wednesday, June 9, 
celebrated by the 
Very Reverend 
Father General. 
After the singing of 
the Gospel, the 
Father General an- 
nounced to the as- 
sembled delegates 
the nature of the 
work of the assem- 
bly, and prayed that 
all would seek the 
aid of the Holy 
Spirit humbly and 
with open hearts to 
insure the success of 
the proceedings. 
Gathered in the 
Chapel were forty- 
six of our Atone- 
ment Fathers, one 
Friar Cleric and one 
Lay Brother, ll 
deeply concerned 
with the importance 
of the work they 
were called upon io 
do—to elect the gov- 
erning officials of 
the Society for the 
period of the next 
six years and to 
determine the policy 
of the Community as 
a whole on many 
important questions. 
Prayer to the Holy Spirit served 
as the keynote of this General 
Chapter. Daily in the little chapel 
of St. Francis Solemn Mass was 
offered; on Thursday in thanks- 
giving to God for His manifold 


| Society of Atonement Annals 


vd 


blessings on the Society of the 
Atonement, and on Saturday for the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost in the 
elections that were to be held. A 
further Mass of Thanksgiving was 
celebrated on Wednesday, June 16, 
the closing day of the Chapter, in 





Very Reverend Raphael Francis, S.A. 
Father General of the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement. 


gratitude to God for His benedic- 
tion on its work. 

His Excellency, the Most Rever- 
end Francis A. McIntyre, Chancel- 
lor of the Archdiocese of New York 
represented Archbishop Spellman at 





the elections held on the Vigil of 
Pentecost. The Very Reverend 
Raphael Francis, S.A., was selected 
as Father General, the position 
which he has filled since the death 
of the Father Founder three years 
ago. Father Aloysius, S.A., was 
chosen Vicar - Gen- 
eral of the Society 
at the Chapter, and 
Fathers Nathaniel, 
Michael and Janu- 
arius were elected 
Definitors. The Very 
Rev. Father Ga- 
briel, S.A., formerly 
Guardian of our 
Friary at Saranac 
Lake, was chosen for 
the position of Mas- 
ter of Novices. A 


Solemn Te Deum 
followed the elec- 
tions. 


We trust that all 
our readers are ac- 
quainted with the 
Father General, 
either from reading 
the pages of THE 
Lamp, from listening 
to the St. Anthony 
Hour, or by corre- 
spondence with him. 
Father Raphael 
Francis was elected 
Vicar-General of the 
Society at -the Gen- 
eral Chapter held in 
1937, after having 
served for two years 
as Master of Nov- 
ices. In this posi- 
tion he was of great 
assistance to the 
Father Founder. The 
burden of directing all the activities 
of the congregation as its Major 
Superior fell upon his shoulders 
when our beloved Father Founder 
died in 1940, and he has borne the 
burden of his exalted office most 
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A Group of Friars of the Atonement attending the General Chapter at Graymoor. 


meritoriously. We are hopeful that 
our many readers will think of him 
often in their prayers, asking God 
to give him a plentitude of the 
graces he depends upon to be a 
wise and loving Father as well as 
an efficient and successful adminis- 
trator. 

Father Aloysius, S.A., now Father 
Vicar, returns to Graymoor from 
Vancouver, where he was in charge 
of St. Paul’s Church for the past 
year. Previously, Father Aloysius 
was engaged in mission work in 
Texas and later served as a pro- 
fessor in our junior Seminary at 
Graymoor. While at Graymoor, he 
was Master of Clerics, and so he 
has some idea of the difficulties that 
a superior must face in the guidance 
of his subjects on the path to per- 
fection. Besides being Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the Society, Father Aloysius 
has been appointed Guardian of 
the Motherhouse at Graymoor by 
the Father General. 


2. es - 


The other Definitors have also 
served in administrative positions. 
Father Nathaniel, S.A., who for six 
years past has been in charge of 
St. Anthony’s Church, Hereford, 
Texas, was Master of Novices from 
1933 to 1935. Father Michael, S.A., 
known best as the Director of the 
Ave Maria Hour, was Vicar-Genera! 
of the Society from 1931 to 1937. 
In the latter year he became Rector 
of the Atonement Seminary in 
1939 was 


Washington, and in 


selected by the Father Founder to 
open our first mission for colored 
people at Kinston, N. C. During 
the past three years he has been 
stationed at St. Christopher’s Inn, 
as spiritual father and provider for 
a constant stream of Brothers Chris- 
topher. Father Januarius, S.A., has 
had administrative experience as 
Vice-Rector of St. John’s Seminary 
and as Rector at the Vineyard. 
May God bless and direct each one 
of them in their duties of office! 


The new Master of Novices, 
Father Gabriel, S.A., enters office 
with a background rich in pastoral 
experience. His first assignment 
after ordination in 1925 was to the 
staff at St. John’s. For many years 
he was pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church in Lubbock, Texas, where 
his ministry was marked by fruit- 
ful missionary efforts among the 
Mexican people. Bishop Lucey of 
Amarillo appointed him Vicar 
Forane over part of the diocese, an 
unusual distinction for a religious, 
and later commissioned him to 
build the beautiful Church of Saint 
Elizabeth in Lubbock for the use 
of the American people. On his 
return to Graymoor in 1940, the 
Father General appointed Father 
Gabriel as Guardian of St. Joseph's 
Friary at Saranac Lake, to which 
our Novitiate is attached. For the 
past year he has served as Aux- 
iliary Chaplain to men in the armed 
forces, being stationed at the 
Marine Hospital in Staten Island. 


With his varied background of mis- 
sionary and community experience, 
his intimate association with the 
Father Founder in the early days 
of the Institute, and his deep knowl- 
edge of the tenets of the spiritual 
life, Father Gabriel will certainly 
be an 


inspiration to the young 
Friars under his charge. 
The Solemn Novena to Saint 


Anthony, beloved patron and bene- 
factor of so many souls, whose 
popularity is not confined to Catho- 
lics only, opened this year on 
June 13, with a Solemn Mass of the 
Holy Ghost. As the Feast of 
Pentecost is of such great signifi- 
cance to the Church, this was the 
only Mass proper to the occasion, 
and the ordinary solemnities of St. 
Anthony’s Day were necessarily 
transferred to June 21. Neverthe- 
less a goodly number of pilgrims 
came to Graymoor on the traditional 
date, there to offer their prayers ia 
honor of the great Paduan advocate. 
Father Anselm, S.A., offered Mass 
in the Crypt Chapel of Saint 
Anthony’s Shrine for their conven- 
ience and preached a panegryic on 
the eminent example of the “glory 
of Franciscanism.” During the No- 
vena the intentions of all those who 
have asked the prayers of the 
Friars of the Atonement were re- 
membered each morning at the 
Holy Sacrifice and each evening in 
the devotions of the Community. 
The Solemn Mass on the closing 
day of the Novena was offered for 
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all benefactors of the Society. Very 
Rev. Father Vicar, S.A., was cele- 
brant, Father Angelus, S.A., was 
deacon and Father Dunstan, S.A., 
subdeacon. 

On Trinity Sunday, Father Ben- 
jamin, S.A., offered his first Solemn 
Mass at Graymoor, in St. John’s 
Church at the foot of the Mount ot 
the Atonement. It is traditional for 
all newly-ordained Atonement 
priests to celebrate such a Mass for 
the Community as soon as possible 
after ordination, but Father Ben- 
jamin’s had to be postponed some 
months on account of his studies. 
The sermon at this Mass was 
preached by Father Dunstan, S.A., 
who pointed out the close relation- 
ship of the priest with each Person 
of the Holy Trinity, manifest daily 
in the action of the Holy Sacrifice. 
It is because of the very intimacy 
of this relationship, he said, that 
every priest must call upon his as- 
sociates to pray for him, that he 
may be a fit minister in the court 
of the Three Divine Persons. At 
the conclusion of this Mass, Father 
Benjamin imparted his priestly 
blessing individually to the mem- 
bers of the congregation. 


. . 2 @ 


We are happy to announce the 
completion of another Burse in 
honor of Mother Lurana Mary 
Francis, S.A., the Mother Foundress 
of the Sisters of the Atonement. 
There is nothing, we think, that 
would please her more than to be 
remembered in the prayers and holy 
Masses of the young men, who, one 
after the other, as the years pass 
by will receive the chrism of ordi- 
nation to the holy priesthood as the 
beneficiaries of this Burse which 
provides for their education. 

The completion of the Burse is 
of course a testimonial to the 
esteem in which she was held by a 
large circle of friends and a host of 
admirers in all parts of the United 
States and Canada, to whom she was 
known as a valiant woman who had 
achieved much for the glory of God 
and laid, deep and well, the founda- 
tions of many good works which are 
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now bringing countless blessings to 
the poor and the lowly in corporal 
works of mercy and charity on the 
many mission outposts served by 
her daughters in religion—our Sis- 
ters of the Atonement. Well may 
we say that as she loved her daugh- 
ters in the community which sh2 
founded, so too did she share that 
love for the young levites of the 
First Congregation, the Friars-to-be, 
always looking forward to the day 
when, the long years of their ardu- 
ous study and training completed, 
they would be ready to “go forth 
as mission priests” to teach the 
unbelievers the lesson of the Aton- 
ing Sacrifice of Christ for mankind. 

An additional Burse in honor of 
Mother Lurana has been inaugu- 
rated and no doubt it will be quickly 
completed. 


While we are writing on the sub- 
ject of the Burse Funds, we note 
that several which were initiated in 
honor of some favorite patron have 
remained somewhat static for some 
months. May we commend them 
to the charitable interest of our 
Readers so that they may be helped 
along to completion? The neces- 
sity of conserving space in our 
pages impels us to omit mention of 
these Burses except when offerings 
are contributed, but we feel that the 
names of all such Burses are al- 
ready well-known to our Readers 
and any contributions sent in will 
be duly credited. We will be glad 
too, to answer inquiries regarding 
any of our Burses. 


% 


St. John’s Church was the scene 
of two inspiring services of particu- 
lar interest to the many friends of 
our Sisters. On Tuesday, June 8, 
Father Matthias, S.A., presided at 
the Clothing of six young women 
as Novices of the Franciscan Sis- 
ters of the Atonement. In his ad- 
dress to the youthful aspirants co 
the religious life, Father Matthias 
encouraged them to aim at the 
highest possible ideals in the spirit- 
ual order by conforming their 
actions always to the example of 











Uncompleted Burses 
at Graymoor 


All Saints: C. ea ee 3, Bt 
Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Anon., 
$430.50 Total, $4,656.20. St. 
Patrick: St. Patrick’s Guild, 
$100.00. Total, $4,520.83. St. Mar- 
garet of Scotland: $4,519.83. St. 
Anthony: E. H., N. Y., $1; F. M., 
N. Y¥., $17; T. A. M., N. ¥.. Be; 
Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1; Mrs 
C. B., N. Y., $5. Total, $3,658.10. 
Sacred Heart: Anon, $2; E. H., 
N. Y¥., 91: Mes. P. OB... Cal. 
$150; Mrs. B. T. H., Mass., $2.50 
Fotal $3,549.70. St. Ann: Mrs 
C. L. O'B., Cal., $2. Total, $2,- 
949.42. St. Joseph: Mrs. J. C, 
N. Y¥., $4; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., 
$1; V. F..) Mich., $1.50.; Mrs 
P. G., N. Y., $1. Total, $2,730.88. 
St. Jude: Anon., $2. Total, $2 








616,35. St. Francis Xavier: Mrs 
E. J. T.. Mass., $2.50; Friends in 
Conn., $16; L. N. V.. Mass., $10 


Total, $2,522.00. Father Paul, 
S.A.: Mrs. S. S., Mass., $4; Mrs 
M. L., Pa., $1. Fotal, $2,089.32 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help: 


Me, C, L. OB... Cat, Sl: V.. F. 
Mich., $1.50. Total, $1,855.10 
Our Lady < Lourdes: TJ. M., 


N. Y., 25c. Total, $1,765.60. St. 
Christopher: Mrs. C. L. O'B., 
Cal., $1.50; Mrs. J. F. J., La., $1 
Total, $1,671.75. St. Rita: Mrs 
C. 1.. O'B., $1. Total, $1,336.55 
Litthk: Flower: FE. H., N. Y., $1; 
Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs 
C. B., N. Y., $6. Total, $1,281.74 
Holy Face: Mrs C. L. O’B., $1. 
Total, $531.45. Infant of Prague: 
D. G. R. LL, $l. Total, $444.15 
Our Lady of the Atonement: MM 
F., N. Y., $1; A. J. L., Mass., $4; 
Mrs. E ; 
Mo., $1; E. H., N. Y , 
BN; 350s oe 2 N. Y., $5.50 
Total, $436.64. Precious Blood: 
Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1.50. Total, 





$429.90. Holy Souls: Anon., $100. 
Total, $401.40. Blessed Sacra- 
ment: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1; 
Mrs. E. A. McC., N. Y., $3. Total, 
$394.23. Our Lady of. Prompt 


Succor: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal. 
$h50. Total, $329.30. St. Mar- 
garet Mary: Mrs. M. J. P. McC., 
Mass., $5. Total, $266.45. Our 
Sorrowful Mother: N. A. M., Pa., 
$1. Total, $243.10. Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. B. 
T. H., Mass., $2.50. Total, $198.85. 
Catherine Tekakwitha: <Anon., 
$5; E. H., N Y., $1. Total, $33.55. 
st Becky Majella: T. A. M., 

Y., 25c. Total, $24.13. Our 
Lay of the Rosary: T. A. M., 

Y., 25c. Total, $13.00. Se. 
man, Anon., $1. Total, $10.25. 
Mother Lurana, S.A.: Anon., 


25c; J. C., Mass., $5. Total, $5.25. 
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Christ. The new Novices are: 
Sister Loretta, formerly Eleanor 
Guezera, of Atwater, Calif.; Sister 
Mary Dismas, formerly Kathleen 
Ryan, of Dannemora, N. Y.; Sister 
Mary Concepta, Gloria Olguin, of 
Albuquerque, N. M.; Sister Mary 
David, Eileen Healy, of Montreai, 
Canada; Sister Mary Dorothy, 
Louise Silva, of Atwater, Calii., 
and Sister Joan, formerly Eileen 
Conroy, of Jessup, Pa. 

On Thursday, June 17, the Father 
General officiated at the first Pro- 
fession of four Sisters who had 
completed their Novitiate training. 
He was assisted at the Altar by 
Father Samuel, S.A., and Father 
Theophane, S.A., who had given 
these Sisters their retreat. Father 
General asked permanent conform- 
ity on the part of these candidates 
to the ideals of their novitiate days 
if they would persevere in the 
service of Christ. The newly pro- 
fessed Sisters are as follows: Sis- 
ter Mary Charles, S.A., of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Sister Mary Lourdes, 
S.A., also of Schenectady; Sister 
Mary Christina, S.A., of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.; and Sister Mary Berch- 
mans, S.A., of Weehawken, N. J. 


$s 6 


A further unit in the expansion 
of the work of the Sisters of the 
Atonement came into being on 
June 24, Feast of the Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist, when four 
Sisters opened a new mission at 
Revelstoke, in the Diocese of 
Nelson, British Columbia. Part of 
the work of these Sisters will be 
the spiritual care of a large number 
of Italians and other nationalities. 
His Lordship, Bishop Johnson, has 
been particularly interested in the 
welfare of these people and his 
anxiety to have the Sisters of the 
Atonement engaged in work among 
them is due largely to his gratifica- 
tion at the success of their mission 
at Greenwood, which opened under 
most trying conditions, but which 
has accomplished splendid results 
in its brief history. A touching 
testimonial to the high regard held 
for these Sisters on the part of the 
Japanese people at Greenwood took 
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St. Anthony’s Church and 


place on Sunday, May 30. Over 
350 persons took part in the out- 
door procession held in honor of 
Our Lady, Queen of All Mankind, 
on that date. Father Peter Baptist, 
S.A., preached in their native tongue 
on the Glories of Mary to the as- 
sembled group, made up of Chris- 
tians, catechumens and _ interested 
non-Catholics. That the number 
of persons who participated in this 
service exceeds so greatly the total 
number of Catholics in Greenwood 
is an eloquent token of the interest 
of these people in the faith that 
motivates the missionaries who 
have given up hope of worldly 
reward to labor among an exiled 
people. 
ot * oh * 

St. Anthony’s Church and Friary, 
Hereford, Texas, has been given 
a new rector in the person of 
Father Albert, S.A., by the Very 
Rev. Father General, to fill the 
vacancy caused by Father Nathan- 
iel’s election to the General Defini- 
torium. This appointment was an- 
nounced shortly after the close of 
the Chapter held at Graymoor. 
Father Albert, ordained in 1939, 
will be warmly received by the 
Catholics of Hereford, whose 
spiritual needs have been cared for 
by the Friars of the Atonement for 
over twenty years. While the 
mission has progressed greatly 








Friary at Hereford, Texas. 


under the guidance of Father Na- 
thaniel during the past six years, 
it still remains missionary in char- 
acter, and our young Father will 
bear great responsibilities during 
the early days of his work in Texas. 


> eo oe Si 


With a cessation of group pil- 
grimages necessitated by circum- 
stances, the Guild of Saint Mar- 
garet of Scotland continued its 
spiritual program for the summer 
by a series of Communion break- 
fasts. The first of these, held at the 
Church of Our Lady of the Angels, 
Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, on Trinity 
Sunday, witnessed a_ heartening 
number of Guild members ap- 
proaching the Holy Table corpo- 
rately, to ask Our Divine Lord for 
His blessings on the work of the 
association. Arrangements for this 
event were made by Mr. J. Jordan, 
with the full approval of the Rt. 
Rev. Francis O’Hara, pastor of the 
Church. At the breakfast which 
followed, addresses were made by 
Father Bede, S.A., and Frater Col- 
man, S.A. The chairman, Mr. 


Joseph Stewart, announced the com- 
pletion of the Saint Margaret of 
Scotland Burse for the education of 
a Friar-Priest of the Atonement, 
and the beginning of a new one. 
On the following Sunday, June 
27th, members of the Philadelphia 
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Groups of the Guild assembled at 
Saint Peter Claver’s Church for 
their corporate Communion. After 


the Mass, a breakfast was served 
in the large hall of the Saint 
Simon’s Mission Settlement of the 
Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment. The impressive attendance 
at these events augurs well for the 
continuance of the noble work of 
the St. Margaret of Scotland Guild 
as a Spiritual as well as a fraternal 
association of Scotch - American 
Catholics. 


* * 


Summer School in a Seminary! 
The picture has been quite uni- 
versal since the war began. In 
many dioceses the need for an in- 
crease in the number of priests has 
eliminated almost all the time for- 
merly allotted to vacation for the 
seminarians. Preparatory semi- 
naries, diocesan and religious alike, 
have followed the lead, and are now 
making use of part of the vacation 
time to give further ground-work in 
the Classics to youthful aspirants 
for the priesthood. At St. John’s 
Atonement Seminary, Graymoor, al! 
the undergraduates have returned 
for work in Latin, English and His- 
tory. Their return was quite uncere- 
monious. On Sunday, June 20, they 
came back to work, and on Monday 
they tackled their texts in earnest. 
To complete the picture, we must 
add that Father Samuel, Father 
Bede and Fraters Ralph and Roger, 
who constitute the summer faculty, 
are as enthusiastic as the semi- 
narians that there will be no after- 
noon classes during the hot 
weather! 


* * ck * 


A very substantial contribution to 
our Student’s Bread Fund is re- 
corded this month. It comes from 
a generous donor who desires to 
remain anonymous. However, we 
wish to publish here our grateful 
thanks, not only to this kind bene- 
factor, but to all others who have 
helped us, according to their means, 
in providing for the maintenance of 
the many poor students in our care. 
Only God can bestow a com- 
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PERPETUAL 


in honor of 


ST. ANTHONY 


At his Shrine on the 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
by the 


Franciscan Friars of the Aton 


for St. Anthony’s Bread Fund as 
tion of those who have been 
goodness. 


Saint Anthony: 


Miss I. F., Torrington, Conn.: 
tion concerning my brother. 
closed is the 

Mrs. L. T., Newark, N. J.: 


amount which I promised to St 
I feel that 


Enc 
answered my prayers. 
answered and I am very 

Mrs. M. C. B., New York: 
ment of some of my monetary 
despair of. 

M. F. T., Larchmont, N. Y.: 
valuables lost and found early this 
the poor. 


Anthony’s Poor in thanksgiving for 
Petitions for St. Anthony’s 


at any time addressed: 
moor, Garrison, New York. 





NOVENA 


MOUNT OF THE ATONEMENT 


Thousands of the faithful in all parts of the United States 
and Canada continue to send their petitions for remembrance in 
this Novena and it is most consoling to us poor Friars, unworthy 
followers of the Poverello of Assisi, of whom Saint Anthony 
himself was one when he lived, that the dear Saint of Padua has 
proved himself in countless instances a powerful advocate be- 
fore the Throne of God for those who, in life’s tribulations, 
sought his aid through his Graymoor Novena. 
letters keep coming to us voicing gratitude for favors received 
and a great many of these letters are accompanied by an offering 


Below we append a few letters from grateful clients of 


The request was fulfilled recently. 
offering I promised for St. Anthony's Bread Fund. 


Anthony to contribute providing he 

grateful to St. Anthony. 

Please accept the enclosed offering to 

St. Anthony in thanksgiving for his help in securing for me the settle- 

difficulties which I 
The enclosed offering is to be used 

for the needy as it is part of a thank-offering to St 


Mrs. A. G., New Bedford, Mass.: 


cession in giving my husband a better job. 


St. Anthony’s National Shrine, Gray- 





ement 


Hundreds of 


a materia! token of the apprecia- 
favored with God’s mercy and 


Not very long ago, I sent in a peti- 
En- 
losed find money order. This is the 


my prayers have been sufficiently 


was beginning to 


Anthony for some 
winter and promised as bread for 


Here is an offering for Saint 
a favor received through his inter- 


Perpetual Novena may be sent 








mensurate reward for their bene- 
volence. 


The following contributions were 
received : 


A. B., Conn., $5; 
Si; &. Mf. 


Mrs. J. J. G. N. J, 
D., Conn., $25; A. M. D., 


Conn., $2; Mrs. K., Tex., 30c; C. S., Ind. 
#4; J. C, Mass. $5; S. EF. N. Y¥., $10: 
L. J. Z., Mass., $15; R E. L. C., Mase., 
$2; J. S., N. Y., $20; J. J. W., Graymoor, 
Si; Anon, B; J. CL. 8. K.. ¥,. BB: 
Mrs. J. L. H., Conn., 50c; Press, $4; 


Set. A. J. D., 
M. S., Conn., $5; 


Ky., $5 
A. A, 


; Anon., $3,000; 
N. Y., $2. 








I Call It An Art 


Anna-Margaret Record 


NE of the things I’ve learned over a period of 
C) years is that taking a guest to Mass is very 

nearly an art! Nor do I mean persuading, 
coaxing, coercing, or merely inviting the said guest to 
accompany you! As a matter of fact, more of my non- 
Catholic friends have attended Mass with me at their 
suggestion than at mine; but no matter who suggests 
my friend’s accompanying me, the task ahead of me 
is—-or should be—to give him, or her, enough sug- 
gestions and simple expla- 
nations that he won’t be 
completely bewildered 
from the time he enters the 


church till the time he 
leaves. 
Like most Catholics, I 


suppose, [ have taken 
people to Mass and have 
promptly forgotten that, 
though they may desire to 
do as Rome does, they have 
no idea when the Romans 
are going to rise in a body, 


drop suddenly to their 
knees, or make the —to 
non - Catholics — peculiar 


gesture of crossing them- 
selves. We genuflect, for 
example, and the visitor 
hastily kneels, scrambling 
belatedly to his feet a per- 
ceptible moment after 
everyone else has risen, a 
flush of embarrassment red- 
dening his face. Naturally 
he feels conspicuous and 
unhappy. He looks blankly 
at the missal you handed 
him when he first came 
in: it suggests nothing re- 
sembling any religious service he has ever attended. 
When you disappear up the aisle to receive Commun- 
ion, he stares forlornly after your retreating form, 
wondering if he is supposed to go with you. In most 
probabilities, it seems to him that everybody in the 
congregation (but him) is milling up the aisle to the 
front of the church. By the time we reach the prayers 
at the end of Mass, our dismayed and disintegrating 
guest listens to what he considers a jargon of gibber- 


The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Sacrifice 
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ish (at least he can distinguish no recognizable Eng. 
lish word, and assumes it’s in Latin or Slovak, or Mon- 
golian) and scoots for the door, vowing never again if 
he escapes this time with his sanity and a few last 
shreds of his self-respect. 

Let’s be honest with ourselves: a lot of his con. 
fusion was not his fault, but ours. For just a moment 
let’s analyze the problem of the non-Catholic in at. 
tending Mass intelligently. First of all, there’s his 

concept of a “church” serv. 
He thinks of “church’ 
as a religious ceremony in 
which the sermon is the 
central and most importaat 
feature. There are several 
hymns, by the choir, or by 
the congregation, a prayer, 
a responsive reading, per- 
haps the recitation in uni- 
son of the Apostles’ Creed. 

The Catholic Mass, oi 
course, is a continuation o! 
the sacrifice of Calvary: it 
is the same sacrifice as that 
of Christ on the cross, cul 
minating in the reception of 
Christ’s Body and _ Blood 
under the form of bread by 
all communicants who have 
satisfied the necessary con- 
ditions for reception: who 
are, that is, in the state o! 
grace and who have bees 
fasting since midnight. 

To the non-Catholic, the 
use of Latin may prove 2 
stumbling block to his com- 
prehension of the Mass— 
and using a missal is not 
easy to the novice! His 
Catholic friend could simplify matters, at least to 2 
degree, by sharing a missal with him and at intervals 
indicating the proper place in the service. A word oi 
explanation in an undertone, such as, “The Lord’ 
Prayer,” gives his guest some tie with familiarity. He 
listens with definite interest to the chanting of the 
“Pater noster,” knowing that it is the same “Ou 
Father” he has repeated since childhood. 

A third source of confusion is apt to cause the vis 
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aling to the average non-Catholic. 


re embarrassment if he makes a mistake, though 


it is of less importance in itself than are the 
What to do upon entering the Church, when 
kneel and genuflect are understandably puz- 
Some visitors, it is 
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heart of great Catholic mysteries. On one occasion, a 
little high school girl dropped in to attend church with 
my landlady. They were both Protestants, but Mrs. 
Wilson said quickly, “Oh, Thelma, I’m sorry! I’m not 
going to church this morning, but I’m sure you can 





true, prefer to sit quietly in 
their seats, making no ef- 
fort whatsoever to partici- 
pate in the service; but of 
all the friends who have at- 
tended Mass with me, only 
one has chosen to do this. 

I have never, I confess, 
solved the problem of indi- 
cating our next change of 
position with perfect suc- 
cess. If your friend is ob- 
servant and waits an imper- 
ceptible moment, he may 
be able to see what you are 
going to do in time to fol- 
low your example without 
a conspicuous pause; and 
often a glance may serve to 
prepare him that a change 
of some sort is coming. I 
have never felt that a con- 
stant whispering of direc- 
tions was justifiable, though 
it deperds somewhat, I 
suppose, on the nearness of 
other worshippers who 
might find such instructions 
a distraction and an an- 
noyance. 

If you plan to receive 
Communion, I suggest that 
you tell your friend this 
before you enter the church. 
If he expects you to leave 
your seat for a few mo- 
ments during the service, 
he will be relieved of un- 














certainty and puzzlement 
when you do. Another 
helpful thing, often, is 


turning the pages of your 
prayerbook to the prayers 
said after the Mass and 
indicating them to your 
guest. 

The only way, of course, 
for anyone to become really 
familiar with the Mass is to 
attend it often; but such 


suggestions as those I have made may break the ice 

for the occasional visitor to the Catholic Church. 
Questions on Catholic procedure, I've discovered, 

vary from comparatively trivial points to the very 














Em otres (yo: Che Pa acd “Remains 
f pacy 


An English non-Catholic, Lord Macauley, many 
years ago paid a tribute to the antiquity and 
durability of the Papacy and the Catholic Church 
which is as true today as it was in the long 
vanished years. He wrote: 

“The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday 
when compared with the line of Supreme Pontiffs. 
That line we trace back in unbroken series, from 
the Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth 
century to the Pope who crewned Pepin in the 
eighth, and far beyond the time of Pepin the 
august dynasty extends till it is lost in the twilight 
of fable. The Republic of Venice came next in 
antiquity; but the Republic of Venice was modern 
when compared with the Papacy; and the Republic 
of Venice is gone and the Papacy remains. 

“The Papacy, remains, not in decay, not a mere 
antique, but full of life and youthful vigor. The 
Catholic Church is still sending forth to the far- 
thest ends of the world missionaries as zealous as 
those who landed in Kent with Augustine, and 
still confronting hostile kings with the same spirit 
with which she confronted Attila. The number 
of her children is greater than in any former age. 

“Her acquisitions in the New World have more 
than compensated for what she has lost in the Old. 
Her spiritual ascendancy extends over the vast 
countries which lie between the plains of the Mis- 
souri and Cape Horn, countries which, a century 
hence, may not improbably contain a population 
as large as that which now inhabits Europe. 

“Nor do we see any sign which indicates that 
the term of her long dominion is approaching. 
She saw the commencement of all the governments 
and of all the ecclesiastical establishments that now 
exist in the world, and we feel no assurance that 
she is not destined to see the end of them all. She 
was great and respected before the Saxon had set 
foot on Britain, before the Frank had passed the 
Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still flourished in 
Antioch, when idols were still worshipped in the 
Temple of Mecca. And she may still exist in 
undiminished vigor when some traveller from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take 
his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” 








munion.” 


“Yes,” I said. 





go with Anna-Margaret. 
Would you like to go to the 
Catholic church to see what 
it’s like?” 

Thelma was enthusiastic 
and, of course, I was giad 
to take her. But—she 
wasn't wearing a hat! I 
knew she would be embar- 
rassed without one since 
every other girl and woman 
present would be wearing 
some sort of head cover- 
ing—from hats to berets to 
flowered scarfs. As tact- 
fully as possible I offered 
to lend her a hat. She 


wasn’t offended, but she 
was puzzled. 
“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Wilson 


assured her, “you have to 
wear a hat in the Catholic 
church!” 

“But, why?” Thelma 
queried. 

I said that I understood 
the custom went back to 
St. Paul’s admonition to 
women to cover their heads 
in churches and she ap- 
peared satisfied. We had 
great fun, then, in selecting 
one of my hats for her to 
wear and seemingly she en- 
joyed attending Mass as a 
new religious experience. 

On another occasion, 
after I had taken an older 
guest to church, she in- 
quired vaguely, “What was 
the purpose of the little 
pieces of paper when you 
all went up to the altar? 
Did the priest touch your 
mouths with them?” 

“Paper ?” I repeated, and 
then I caught her meaning. 
“Oh, that wasn’t paper: you 
mean the Host. It is un- 
leavened bread in the form 


of wafers—the form in which we receive Holy Com- 


“You mean you swallow it?” 
“The wafers are very thin, dis- 
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solve or become so moistened in the mouth that they 
are easily swallowed.” 


Such a question, though it surprised me at the time, 
is not really particularly strange, after all. The lady 
who asked it was not a Catholic and she had never 
been closer to the altar rail during the distribution of 
Holy Communion than half the length of the Church. 
Furthermore, in her own church, the bread used in 
commemoration of the Last 


UNUM SINT 


He needs at least a sketchy introduction to the Church 
“seasons,” and in this respect an illustrated calendar of 
fast, feast and holy days (often published by parish 
churches) is an invaluable aid. 


These things I know from personal experience. No 
one voluntarily explained anything to me, and, as a 
convert, I found Mass a thrilling but confusing ex. 
ploration. Observing others helped, familiarizing my. 

self with the missal helped, 
questions I asked of Catho. 





Supper is exactly like 
baker’s bread (at least in 
appearance) and it is dis- Ks the Mass Chat Matters 


tributed by deacons. or 
elders, the congregation re- 
maining in their seats; 
wine also is distributed in 
tiny thimble-size glasses. 
In most Protestant churches 
Communion, or the ‘“‘Lord’s 
Supper,” is celebrated only 
quarterly or semi-annually. 

When we understand a 
few of these factors, it 
ceases to surprise us when 
Protestants ask questions 
or appear bewildered by 
certain facets of Catholic 
worship; we are better pre- 
pared to answer the ques- 
tions simply and logically. 

The problem of the con- 


containing a number 
Birrell, a non-Catholic, 


the altar may well seem 


toric past. . 
sinful child of Adam. . 


according to the Roman 
emotion. 


In a book issued in England some years ago 
of essays by 


government official, he wrote: 

“Nobody nowadays, save a handful of vulgar 
fanatics, speaks irreverently of the Mass. 
Incarnation be indeed the one Divine event to 
whica the whole creation moves, the miracle of 


over a dry and thirsty land for the help of man, 
who is apt to be discouraged if perpetually told 
that everything really important and interesting 
happened, once for all, long age in a chill his- 
. - It is doubtful whether any poor 
. ever witnessed, however 
ignorantly, and it may be with only the languid 
curiosity of a traveller, the Communion Service 


It is the Mass that matters; it is the 


lic friends helped. Ab. 
cther observation from my 
cwn experience may prove 
helpful to others. As a 
classical student I had some 
knowledge of Latin, though 
little of “Church Latin,” 
But most of my troubles 
were over when I dis. 
covered the High Mass! 
With a missal and my 
familiarity with classical 
Latin, I had little difficulty 
in following the service, 
Church pronunciation 
(which at first grated on 
my classical ears) was not 
long in assuming a famil- 
iarity and even a slurred 
musical softness which 
good Ciceronian, with its 


Augustine 
British 


and prominent 


If the 


its restful shadow cast 


Catholic ritual without 


vert in attending Mass in- 
telligently is frequently al- 
most as complex as that 
of the non-Catholic. Of 
course, he knows what the 
Mass is: his priest has dis- 
cussed it with him in de- 


Mass that makes the difference, so hard to define, 
so subtle is it, yet so perceptible, between a Catho- 
lic country and a Protestant one, between Dublin 
and Edinburgh, between Havre and Cromer.’ 
And Jesus saith to His disciples: 


staccato “k” sounds and its 
syllabic exactness, 
never achieve. 

I suggest, therefore, that 


could 


tail; he has read, over and 
again, the Ordinary and the 





to My Name a clean oblation.” 
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Canon in his prayerbook or 
missal. But when he arrives 
at Mass it isn’t so simple as it seemed in the quiet of his 
room with the missal before him. In no time at all he 
is hopelessly “lost.” Perhaps he can’t hear what the 
priest says—assuredly he cannot at low Mass—perhaps 
he has had no Latin training at all, even in classical 
Latin and has no idea where he is supposed to be read- 
ing the English equivalent. Furthermore, to a begin- 
ner, the bracketed parts for a solemn Mass or for a 
requiem Mass or for a saint’s day, are confusing. Nor 
is he yet certain just when to rise and when to kneel, 
when to make the sign of the cross and when to mark 
his forehead, lips and breast with the three “little 
crosses,” as he probably designated them in his mina. 
Finding the epistles and gospels in the proper of the 
Mass may likewise be puzzling, as “Fourth Sunday of 
Advent,” for example, probably means nothing to him. 


can enable them to follow 
the English, with the Latin 
as a guide, if they are not up to reading the Latin 
itself. For another reason, I suggest high Mass for 
the visitor: the dignity of the high Mass, with its 
tall tapers, chanting, additional servers, its incense and 
its music, is likely to be more impressive than th: 
quieter dignity of the low Mass. The aesthetic appeal 
of the high Mass I have always found incalculably 
great and it may well lead to an interest in Catholi- 
cism itself on the part of the non-Catholic visitor. 





St. Thomas a’ Kempis on the Holy Sacrifice: “If 
this Holy Sacrifice were celebrated in one place, and 
consecrated by only one priest in the world, how great 
a desire would men have to go to that place and to see 
such a priest of God that they might see the Divine 
Mysteries celebrated.” 
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T was the queerest Sunday 
l School imaginable. The class 

room was an open field, the 
class, boys and girls of every age, 
a hundred in number with a few 
adults standing self-consciously on 
the fringe of the crowd. The 
teacher was a boy, only ten years 
old, his dark eyes shining with 
unusual brightness, his tanned 
cheeks flushed with boyish enthusi- 
asm and fervent zeal. At the mo- 
ment he was executing catherine 
wheels with a speed and facility 
really astounding, but hardly to be 


expected in a Sunday school 
teacher. 
Truly a strange class! It had 


fittingly started with the recitation 
of the rosary, devoutly said by the 
leader if by no one else. But then 
the gymnastics had started. After 
that, young John Bosco announced 
that the next number on the pro- 
gram would be a hymn to Our Lady. 
The boy had a fine voice and a 
gift for directing; the rendering of 
the hymn was highly satisfactory. 

“Now before I start the best part 
of my performance,” Bosco then 
proclaimed, “I will repeat for you 
the sermon the parish priest of 
Murialdo gave last Sunday.” A few 
murmurs and snickers greeted this 
announcement. “All right,” there 
was determination on that strong, 
young face, ‘“‘no sermon, no show.” 
In an instant the audience became 
silent. Willingly or unwillingly 
they listened to a remarkable word 
for word repetition of the Sunday 
sermon. 

Then the preacher became the 
showman again. The Barnum of 
Becchi was in turn ventriloquist, 
actor, conjurer, juggler. He pro- 
duced eggs and coins from the 
clothes, from the hands and ears of 
his audience; he performed card 








All Things lo All Men 


By Reverend Laurence Voisin, S. 7. 


Don Bosco’s outdoor classroom and 


Confessional. 


tricks and walked a tight-rope; he 
changed water into wine and drew 
live chickens out of hats. To the 
simple peasants it was all amazing, 
at times bewildering, but always 
thrilling and entertaining. 

These unique classes continued 
Sunday after Sunday with always a 
change in the program, always a 
pleasant surprise to lure back the 
audience. Though still a boy Saint 
John Bosco, the apostle of youth, 
knew already that religion should 
be made attractive to draw the 
initial interest of the people. Wise 
beyond his years he had already 
learned the secret of the success 
of St. Paul who said: “I became 
all things to all men, that I might 
save all.” (I Cor. ix, 22). Prob- 
ably more than any other saint he 
was ready to use any legitimate 
means to attain his end, the salva- 
tion of souls. Often his methods 
for winning souls to God were 
novel, unique and unconventional, 


but no one who scans his life-his- 
tory will deny that they were suc- 
cessful. 

When John went to school in 
Chieri he continued the work he 
had begun in Becchi. He organ- 
ized the best of his companions 
into a society. The Society of Joy. 
The members promised to avoid 
everything not permitted to a good 
Christian and to perform faithfully 
all their school and religious duties. 
John was, of course,the soul of the 
organization. Once more he turned 
entertainer to entice the students to 


join. Long hours of practice in 
acrobatics and sleight of hand 
went into the production of his 


shows for the society. There were 
picnics, excursions and games, but 
there were also visits to churches, 
prayers in common, acts of charity 
and other pious practices. News of 
the Society of Joy spread. Bosco 
was overwhelmed with applications 
for admission. 

However, the actor-apostle did 
not always encounter smooth sail- 
ing. One Sunday afternoon while 
they were on the way to church for 
an instruction the group passed 
through the public square where an 
acrobat had set up his pitch. The 
boys stopped to watch—as any 
group of boys naturally would — 
and John knew there was no chance 
of moving them. The only way to 
meet this competition was to beat 
the man on his own ground. So he 
challenged the acrobat to a public 
contest. 

Certain of success the man ac- 
cepted promptly. The first event 
was to be a race, the stakes, a sum 
of money. John’s followers were 
loyal; in a few minutes they had 
raised the money to back their 
leader. They cheered loudly as 
John won the race with ease. They 
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cheered even more loudly when 
John won the broad-jump. 

The acrobat was worried now, 
but his favorite turn was the danc- 
ing stick. He had practiced many 
long hours balancing a whirling 
stick on his head and nose and was 
sure he would win this time and 
the much greater prize. Over-con- 
fident, the acrobat grew careless 
and lost. 

The wager was raised 
again, a larger sum, to be 
awarded to the one who 
should climb highest in a 
nearby elm tree. The acro- 
bat went first and reached 
the topmost branch which 
almost broke under his 
weight. It seemed impos- 
sible to better the mark, but 
the ingenious John climbed 
to the selfsame spot, seized 
the branch with a firm grip 
and stood on his hands. His 
feet rose above the tree-top. 
Again he had won. 

Generously John took his 
friends and his adversary to 
an inn for dinner, paid the 
score from the winnings, and 
returned the rest of the 
money to the acrobat who 
promised he would never 
again disturb the Sunday services. 

Bosco entered the seminary and 
after ordination was anxious to con- 
tinue his work among boys. Several 
remarkable dreams had confirmed 
him in the choice of that apostolate, 
but how was he to begin? He 
spoke to boys on the street, tried 
to win their confidence, showed an 
interest in their games. But the 
results were disappointing, and he 
found himself ignored or insulted. 


Success came at last, but not in 
the way he had imagined. One 
morning while vesting for Mass he 
heard the sacristan beating a boy 
who had trespassed upon the 
sacristy. The priest turned. “Why 
are you striking him? Don’t treat 
my friends that way.” And he 
added to the sacristan’s astonish- 
ment, “All boys are my friends.” 


The boy heard Mass and later 
responded to Bosco’s sympathetic 
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questioning. His name was Barto- 
lomeo Garelli, he was an orphan, he 
knew practically nothing about his 
religion. A few kind words and the 
boy promised to come for instruc- 
tion that evening. 

It was the beginning. Even Bosco 
in his wildest imaginings could not 
have foreseen the consequences of 
that one act of kindness, could not 
have foretold the establishment of 





Saint John Bosco 


his Order and the world-wide labor 
of education and social work there 
initiated. 


The following Sunday Barto- 
lomeo brought back half a dozen 
ef his friends. They came merely 
out of curiosity, but in a few min- 
utes Bosco had won them com- 
pletely. Again the saint was mak- 
ing himself all things to all, gain- 
ing the confidence of these homeless 
orphans that he might win them to 
Christ. The number of his boys 
grew by leaps and bounds, first 
twenty, then thirty, a hundred, four, 
five hundred. 


He gathered recruits everywhere, 
following always his characteristic 
technique of making them his 
friends and then the friends of 
Christ. Here is a typical example. 
One evening when returning home 
he encountered a gang of young 
ruffians. As he approached they 


began to caw like crows, the usual 
insult of the anti-clericals of the 
district. But when he _ reached 
them and stopped, they became 
silent and somewhat fearful. Don 
Bosco was broad-shouldered and 
strong, perhaps he would strike 
them. They would have understood 
that, but they were completely 
mystified at what actually hap. 
pened. “What is the trouble, my 
friends ?”’ Bosco asked kind- 
ly. They laughed at the 
word “friends.” “If you are 
our friend,” sneered one, 
“prove it.” “Yes, buy us a 
drink,” mocked another. Don 
Bosco pointed to the nearest 
tavern. ‘‘Come on, boys, I'll 
stand treat.” 

It was a puzzled group 
that silently filed into the 
tavern in the priest’s wake. 
Three bottles of wine were 
set on the table and while 
the boys drank, Don Bosco 
told them stories and 
listened to theirs. He was a 
gifted storyteller and he was, 
as well, a most sympathetic 
listener. Never had the time 
passed so quickly and so 


enjoyably for these poor 
boys. 
At last it was time to leave. 


“Now friends, before you go, there 
is a favor I’d like to ask you.” It 
was now Bosco the apostle talking. 
“As many favors as you like, 
Father,” came back the enthusiastic 
promise in a shout. “Only one, 
boys,” smiled the priest. ‘When 
you insulted me a little while ago I 
didn’t mind, but when you insult 
God by using profane language, 
that’s a different matter. That is 
ingratitude to the good God who 
has given you all you have. I want 
you to promise not to use bad lan- 
guage again.” The promise was 
given without hesitation. 


They rose to go. “Now you 
better go home to bed, boys.” 
“Father, we have no home,” one 
answered for the group. “Then come 
with me,” said the saint. “My home 
will be your home.” There was no 
refusing the welcome of those 
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kind words and that warm smile. 

The Oratory grew, but soon a 
serious danger threatened its exist- 
ence. The Waldensian heretics 
poured out a flood of irreligious 
pamphlets which, distributed gratis, 
aimed at thwarting his life’s work. 
The evil must be counteracted. 
How? The answer was simple. 
For every pamphlet of the heretics 
he must write a counter-pamphlet, 
for every book a_counter-book. 
Within the short period of fifteen 
years, in the midst of many other 
laborious works, Don Bosco wrote 
almost a hundred books. Though 
written hurriedly, with infrequent 
interruptions, mostly at night when 
he was tired, they were superior to 
those of his enemies. Every variety 
of publication was represented. He 
wrote novels, histories, biographies, 


pamphlets, school texts, plays, 
ascetical treatises; he published 
anthologies and almanacs. The 


rout of the enemy was complete. 
Bosco was always ready to fight 
the enemies of religion with any 
weapon, with tongue, pen or fist. 
On more than one occasion he had 
to use his fists to protect his own 
life, or to fight his way to some 
soul that needed his ministrations. 
“The devil is up to date, so must 
we be,” was one of the axioms of 
this modern saint. Unlike the 
Cure d’Ars, Don Bosco did not ob- 
ject to having his portrait painted. 
If his picture could aid his work 
of saving souls, directly or indi- 
rectly, why should he not make use 
of it? He posed in any position 
and in any sort of costume the 
painters wished. There was noth- 
ing of pride in all this. The pic- 
tures we have of him show a face 
that is rugged, determined, sincere, 
the eyes alight with sympathy and 
kindness, but we look in vain for 
even the slightest trace of vanity. 
When Bosco needed money for 
his many enterprises he would not 
hesitate to resort to extraordinary 
means to obtain it. Was he not 
justified, he reasoned, in using any 
means not sinful to promote the 
salvation of souls? On one occa- 
sion he needed a large sum _ be- 
fore nightfall for a new church 
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he was building. He went out to 
beg that amount. On the street he 
was stopped by a servant who 
asked him to visit his master, a 
stranger to the saint. The man had 
been sick for three years and was 
anxious to be cured. “If you can 
help me your works will benefit by 
it, Father,” the sick man promised. 
The saint smiled, “Will they benefit 
to the extent of several hundred lire, 
and this afternoon?” The man 
was taken aback. “Sixty perhaps, 
Father, but not six hundred.” 
“What can you expect if you bar- 
gain with God?” asked the saint 
and rose to go. But the stranger 
called him back. ‘How can I give 
you the money when I haven’t that 
amount here?” “Go to the bank 
and get it.” ‘How can I, when I’m 
sick in bed?” objected the sick man. 
“Promise me you'll give me the 
amount needed if Our Lady cures 
you.” The promise was readily 
given, for the man was rich and 
could easily spare that amount. 
Don Bosco knelt, prayed earnestly 
to Our Lady to help build the 
church he was erecting in her 
honor. Immediately the sick man 
rose from his bed and accompanied 
Don Bosco to the bank. 
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With his pupils Bosco, the edu- 
cator, followed strictly the principle 
of his patron St. Francis de Sales: 
“First give yourself, then give 
God.” That principle, to become 
the basis of his educational system, 
was fundamentally the Pauline 
principle we have already quoted. 
The teacher, Bosco directed, must 
first win the confidence and affec- 
tion of his pupil by a genuine 
interest in everything that inter- 
ests the boy—his family, his 
studies, his games. When the boy 
has learned to admire his teacher 
he will try to model his life on that 
of his ideal. It will then be easy 
to lead him on to a love of virtue, 
of prayer and Holy Communion, 
and a horror of sin. 


The saint was remarkably suc- 
cessful in educating youth and in 
spreading Christ’s kingdom on this 
earth. But no less phenomenal has 
been the spread of his Order, the 
Salesians, and the success: of its 
work. And the Order’s_ efforts 
have borne such abundant fruit be- 
cause its members have closely fol- 
lowed the methods of their holy 
founder and have lived up to his 
high ideals. 
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Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor 


The Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement wish to assure their 
friends that Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor will continue to 
The Sisters look forward to welcoming many 
guests during the Summer vacation time and all are assured a 


For the duration of the war, guests are requested not to make 
reservations by phone, but write in at least a few days in ad- 
vance—a week if at all possible. 


It is understood that neither tubercular or nervous cases can 
be received, nor any needing special diet or attention. 

A reference is required from all new guests. 

How to reach Our Lady’s Hostel: 
Central to Peekskill, where a taxi is always available to bring 


Address inquiries to: 
SISTER FRANCIS, S.A. 
Our Lady’s Hostel 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Guests should arrange also to 
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Counting 
the Cost? 


By 


Sister M. Junocentia, S.#. 


oy 


HE money-merchant pon- 

| dered long and _ silently 
Heavy and imperturable, his 

face gave no sign of the inner de- 


bate, save for the smouldering, 
avaricious gleam in those steely 
eyes. Was it worth the risk? 


Should he stake so much on this 
venture? Ah, but the returns! 
The quick increase in wealth and 
power and prestige! Surely it was 
worth hazarding something... 
everything! Why quibble? Why 
count the cost? -And he squared 
his shoulders and sharply pressed 
the buzzer. 


a: 


But on a time hundreds of years 
ago, another money-merchant, dark 
and bearded and furtive of aspect, 
in the very shadow of the temple 
bargained 


courts with the high 





Little Chinese Souls safe within the sheltering arms of the Church. 


priests, the enemies of his gentle 
Master. What will you give me, 
and I will betray Him unto you>” 
The ensuing sibillant, snarling dis- 
pute was broken by one voice more 
decided than the rest. “Why count 
the cost? Enough!” And they ap- 
pointed unto him thirty pieces of 
silver. And he, carefully counting 
the glittering coins, covenanted to 
betray Him. But the all-knowing 
Heart of Christ counted not the 
cost, for He yearned to purchase 
us, even at a Great Price. 
* ok * 

In mission fields afar a little 
village lies huddled in the hills. 
Small and unpretentious it is, yet 
the roads that lead thereto are 
thronged. Eagerly, pathetically the 
seething mass of humanity hastens 
towards the hill town as to a safe 





In India too, the zeal and self-sacrifice of the Missionaries 
provide the protection for countless little ones who might 
otherwise be abandoned waifs. 


refuge from the fearsome bombing 
which had devastated their own 
cities. The missionary throws open 
the gates of the mission compound, 
and his brain begins to whirl as he 
mentally counts the cost of rice to 
feed these hungry ones, of clothing 
for the ragged ones, of bandages 
for wounded limbs, of shelter, and 
of fuel—but enough! Was there 
not One Who said: “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you?” So with gallant 
heart and smiling face he welcomes 
the refugees, stopping no more to 
count the cost, for God Himself 
will provide. 


* Ba 


A_ choking, rattling, struggling 
gasp from the little crib, and a 


mother-heart gives a leap of terror. 
W.li her long night vigil be in vain? 
With deft, sure fingers she rings out 
the steaming cloths. In vain does 
sleep, long-denied, tug at the weary 
eye-lids. In vain her taut-strung 
nerves cry out for rest. Never count- 
ing the cost, she spends herself, her 
young womanly strength, that her 
child, her baby, might live. 
.e « ¢ « 

Aye, but once a Mother stood by, 
there where her Boy was dying. 
Pang after pang rent her mother- 
heart at each word that He spoke, 
each moan, each quiver. But her 
hands lay folded upon her breast, 
for no solace could she give Him. 
The price of the Redemption of im- 
mortal souls was laid upon Him, 
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and she, co-redemptrix, would share 
it. So she stood, valiant, not count- 
ing the cost—for the cost was 
precious past counting. 


Ba * * 


The door of the orphanage opens 
at the knock of long, yellow fingers. 
The woman, stolid-faced, Oriental, 
with a close-wrapped bundle in her 
arms, finds facing her a wee nun, a 
little black purse in her hand, and 
perplexity wrinkling her bron. 
What shall she do? Another baby 
to purchase, and the contents of the 
black purse are already sadly de- 
pleted. Mistaking the nun’s hesita- 
tion, the mother turns away, and a 
piteous wail breaks from the bundle 
in her arms. But a gesture, a smile 
from the nun bid her wait. A quick 
exchange, and the black purse is 
now clutched in long yellow fingers, 
and the nun, never counting the 
cosi, carries the baby safely off to 
the nursery. 

tk a ae * 

The dictator sits at a council of 
war, grim and determined. The of- 
ficers around him are in consterna- 
tion at the daring strategy he out- 
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Providing for a healthy body as well as a healthy soul keeps the Missionary Sisters busy from dawn to dusk whether 
it be in China, India or other pagan lands. 


lines. Ah, yes, it is possible, it can 
be done! But at what a tremendous 
cost in men and arms! Neverthe- 
less, the fateful ‘‘fiat’” goes forth, 
and men surge madly back and 
forth upon the battlefield, every 
inch of ground bitterly contested, 
and purchased at the price of 
human blood! But the dictator 
counts not the cost, so victory be 
his! 

Once upon a time a great King 
looked o’er the world.. Yes, far and 
wide His vision swept, for He 
gazed from the lofty vantage-point 
of the Cross. And this great King 
ambitioned to gain, not a few 
earthly kingdoms—nay, His desire 
reached out wider far than earthly 
realms. He would extend over all 
hearts the sweet empire of His 
love! So, counting not the cost, He 
hung upon the Cross, transfixed by 
love. And drop by drop He paid 
the price, His own most Precious 
Blood. 

* ok a: ok 

You, too, can be a merchant, traf- 
ficking in precious pearls. You, too, 
can pour out mother-love upon 


Christ’s little ones. You, too, can 
have part in that glorious crusade 
to win the whole world for the 
Sacred Heart. Will you? Will you 
ransom for Him at least one pagan 
baby? Or will you, miser-like, 
pause, and count the cost? 

Few, very few indeed, would stop 
to count the cost of their charity if 
they could but visualize the heart- 
moving incidents in the life of the 
Missionary Sister as she goes her 
daily rounds in search of little 
souls unwanted by pagan parents— 
and in many cases left in the fields 
or by the roadside to die. For 
these little souls too, Christ shed 
His Most Precious Blood. 

ok SS ok 

Grateful acknowledgment is made 
to our friends for the contributions 
listed below to our Pagan Baby 
Ransom Fund. 

Anon., $1; J. H., Ill, $5; G. C. D., 
N. ¥., 6: Cat. 3. 0. 6; C. 


Ill., $5; Mrs. D. J. J., I.,°$5; Mr. and 
Mrs. R., Minn., $10; D. N., Cal., $10; 
M. Mcl., N. Y., $5; Mrs. J. B., Mass., 
es: E. F.,. N. Y¥., $B; Mes. MM. NER 
$5: Anon., $10; Anon., $25; M. P., 
N. Y¥., $8. 





dead. 


New York. 





Dues for each member are twelve cents a year. 
Benefits of Membership are many Masses, prayers and indulgences. 


Send offerings and applications for membership to: 


The Holy Childhood Association (of which the Union That Nothing Be Lost has a Branch) is a world-wide 
Society of Catholic Children, whose object is the ransom, education and support of pagan children everywhere. 


Infants and children of all ages are eligible, both living and 


Union That Nothing Be Lost, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison. 











Emily Geigers Ride for Liberty 


1k 


the most important phases of 

modern warfare. By means of 
the telephone, telegraph, cable and 
radio, virtually every center of 
population on the globe may be 
connected in a short period of time. 
It is interesting to compare today’s 
marvels in speeding communication 
with Revolutionary times when all 
these present-day wonders were 
unknown. The liberty which means 
so much to us, was gained by means 
of greater odds than we can scarcely 
comprehend! 

In those days of over a century 
and a half ago, there were no tele- 
graph lines, telephones, cable wires 
or radio. Messages sent from one 
section of the country to another 
had to be carried by riders, and the 
only way of sending word across 
the ocean was by sailing vessels, 
always subject to delay when winds 
were unfavorable. 

Yes, the liberty we cherish today 
was won for us over great obstacles! 
All of which brings us to the storv 
of Emily Geiger, whose perilous 
ride for the cause of liberty, while 
not so well known, was just as excit- 
ing and daring as the famous rides 
of Paul Revere, Philip Sheridan 
and Caesar Rodney, with which we 
are all familiar. 

It was Spring in South Carolina. 
The year, 1781. Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene, one of Washington’s most 
trusted officers, had been sent to 
the South the year before to take 
command of the remnant of a 
defeated and dispersed army. 

With wonderful energy and pa- 
tience he had set about the stu- 
pendous task of retrieving the for- 
tunes of the devastated Southland. 
Within a few months he had 
achieved some worthwhile victories, 
but Ninety-Six, one of the most 


Rise communication is one of 


important posts in that section of 
the country, was still held by the 
cpposing army. To capture this 
strongly-garrisoned fort would be 
a wonderful achievement for the 
patriot cause, but Gen. Greene 
knew that without additional men 
and supplies he would never be 
able to overcome the large force 
stationed there. 

If only a message could be sent 
through to Gen. Sumter, who was 
encamped on the Wateree River, 
many miles away, help could be 
sent immediately and their com- 
bined forces strong enough for the 
attack on Ninety-Six! 

But every road leading South was 
carefully guarded, and Gen. Greene 
realized it would be a futile under- 
taking to send an ordinary courier. 
Even if a volunteer could be found 
for such a hazardous journey! 
South Carolina was at this time 4 
practically unsettled country and 
the few inhabitants between the two 
patriot bands were not in sympathy 
with the American cause. 

The problem of getting the mes- 
sage through was a serious one, 
indeed! And no man volunteered 
to go on the dangerous errand! So 
you can imagine Gen. Greene’s sur- 
prise when one day a young girl 
rode into his camp and offered to 
carry the message for him! 

It was Emily, the eighteen year 
old daughter of John Geiger, a 
cripple, who was unable to bear 
arms. But he was an ardent patriot, 
and when news of Gen. Greene’s 
predicament came, he chafed at his 
own helplessness and in the same 
breath denounced the men of his 
country as cowards! 

John Geiger had also instilled 
into his young daughter’s mind a 
love of liberty and country, and, 
like her father, she was indignant 


that no man had volunteered to do 
this service. Steadily, without 
words, the two faced the issue, and 
when at length Emily said: “I'll 
take Gen. Greene’s message to 
Sumter,” her father made no reply 
for some time and then, in a low 
voice, deep with emotion, he said: 
“Go, my girl!” 

Although the need of a messenger 
was so very urgent, Gen. Greene at 
first refused to even consider 
Emily’s plea. But when she pointed 
out that she was an excellent horse- 
woman, that she knew the country 
for miles around, and that she 
could perhaps pass the guards 
where a man might fail, he gave his 
consent. 

So the letter to Gen. Sumter was 
placed in her hands and at the same 
time she was told its contents so 
that if the letter were destroyed, sie 
might still have a chance to deliver 
the message. And, mounting her 
fleet horse, Emily Geiger was off in 
the spring moonlight on her dan- 
gerous errand. 

All night she rode through the 
wild countryside, and just at dawn 
paused to feed, water and rest her 
horse as well as eat some of the 
food she had brought for herself. 
During this rest period, Emily 
memorized the message she carried, 
so that she could repeat it word for 
word, and before that day ended, 
she had reason to be thankful for 
her retentive memory. 


So far everything had gone well, 
but late that afternoon as_ she 
neared Columbia, three scouts ap- 
peared in the road just in front of 
her. As she came from the direc- 
tion of Gen. Green’s camp and gave 
evasive answers, they suspected 


that she had something to do with 
the American Army and she was 
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taken by a guard to a nearby farm- 
house to be further questioned. 
Evidently Emily’s explanation 
about going to see a sick relative 
satisfied the officer and he was on 
the point of telling her she could 
go, but as an afterthought he 
added: “But first we’ll let the old 


” 


woman search you! 

Of course Emily was _panic- 
stricken! If that message should 
be found on her person! It would 
mean an end to Gen. Greene’s 
plans! And, of course, she would 
be arrested as a spy! She must act 
quickly! Think of some means to 
get rid of the letter before the of- 
ficer returned with the woman! 

Her eyes searched every corner 
of the room but there was no hid- 
ing-place. There was only one 
thing to do and in desperation she 
began tearing the letter into bits 
and putting the pieces into her 
mouth. As footsteps approached 
the door, Emily bravely swallowed 
the last remnant of Gen. Greene’s 
message to Sumter! 

The woman thoroughly searched 
her clothing, but nothing was found 
so she was allowed to go on her 
way. And by way of courtesy an 
escort was provided to take her to 
the house of a friend some miles 
distant. This friend proved to be 
an American patriot who furnished 
the girl with a fresh horse, so that 
she could rush on to her destina- 
tion. 

On through the night, with only 
the stars to light her way, and on 
roads difficult to travel, brave 
Emily Geiger rode on her patriotic 
errand. Fatigued though she was 
she constantly repeated the message 
of the letter she had swallowed for 
fear a word might be forgotten. 

Late in the afternoon of the next 
day, a tired, hungry girl, almost 
fainting from exhaustion, rode into 
the camp of Gen. Sumter and de- 
livered verbally the message from 
Gen. Greene. Less than an hour 
later, men and supplies were on 
their way north to join Greene’s 
force, and a few days later, in con- 
sequence of the combined efforts, 
the enemy was compelled to evacu- 
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ate Ninety-Six! Another 
victory for the patriot cause! 

Forty odd years later, when Gen. 
Lafayette came to America for the 
last time, while in the south he 
visited Emily Geiger at her home 
on the Congaree River. He had 
brought a gift—a beautiful shawl— 
as a token of his appreciation. 

And Emily, now Mrs. Therwits, 
showed the noted French General 
the treasures she kept in a little 
sweet-smelling sandalwood box— 
there was a letter of thanks from 
the Continental Congress, and a 
quaint, lovely brooch, Gen. Greene’s 
wedding gift to her as well as the 
pen with which he had written the 
message she had so_ valiantly 
carried. 

Several years more than a cen- 
tury have passed since Emily 
Geiger Therwitz proudly showed 
the mementoes of her famous ride 
to Gen. Lafayette, but these articles 
are still in existence as well as an 
invitation to her wedding and a part 
of her wedding veil. 

In the State House in Columbia, 
South Carolina’s capital city, there 
is a handsome marble tablet which 
bears the inscription: 


grand 


In memory of 
EMILY GEIGER’S RIDE 
1781 
From South Carolina Daughters 
American Revolution. 

We who cherish American free- 
dom today owe much, indeed, to 
those patriots of long ago who 
achieved against overwhelming 
odds our priceless heritage of free- 
dom. They should be remembered, 
their sacrifices and services re- 
called—an inspiration for greater 
patriotism in this our world today. 





NOTICE 


The growth of our Religious Com- 
munity and its manifold activities in 
missionary and other works, entails a 
vast amount of correspondence with a 
consequent heavy outlay for postage. We 
will be grateful if our friends will re- 
member this fact and enclose a few extra 
postage stamps in any letters they send 
us. 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











MONTHLY NOVENA 


at the Shrine of 


OUR LADY OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


St. Francis Convent. Graymoor 


When the Sisters of the Atone- 
ment started more than thivty years 
ago the observance of a monthly 
Novena in honor of the Blessed 
Mother under the beautiful and 
most appropriate title of Our Lady 
of the Atonement, the number of 
those who joined with them were 
few indeed. It was not long, 
however, before the efficacy of the 
Novena at the little Shrine of Our 
Lady in the Convent Chapel at 
Graymoor began to awaken in 
the mind of the Catholic faithful 
a new consciousness of the wonder- 
ful intercessory power which God 
had given to His Virgin Mother 
on behalf of those who invoked 
her as Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment. This title in itself com- 
memorates the great Atonement 
which Our Lord made for the 
salvation of souls. 

Since then, each passing year 
has witnessed an_ ever-widening 
circle, an ever-growing number of 
the faithful turning in humble 
confidence to Our Lady of the 
Atonement as a sure Refuge in the 
trials of life—the storms and stress 
which beset us poor mortals in our 
daily living. So efficacious has 
this Novena become that it long 
since became known as the Novena 
of Last Resort. It begins on the 
first Saturday of each month and 
for many years now the members 
of the Rosary League and the 
faithful generally throughout the 
country have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to send in their 
petitions for remembrance at Our 
Lady’s Shrine. ; 

Petitions for remembrance in 


this Novena should be addressed: 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF 
THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











Rose-nink Envelone 


UDY was never enthusiastic 

about housework. As long as 

the family lived in the apart- 
ment, though, she wiped the dishes, 
dusted the living room and now 
and again went to the food shop 
for supplies. 

Then the family bought a house. 
The move was made. For a week 
or two, everything was topsy-turvy 
with the moving, with cutting the 
curtains to fit the new windows and 
adjusting to the idea of lugging the 
garbage pail to the end of the lot 
where a container waited in the 
fence. In the apartment, one 
merely opened the rear door and 
with one step reached a garbage 
pail emptied twice a day by a cap- 
able janitor who also swept and 
hosed down the rear porches, hosed 
the lawn and cut it, or swept the 
sidewalks free of snow in accord- 
ance with the needs of the season. 

Judy’s mother was so rushed that 
until they had been in the new 
house for two or three weeks she 
did not notice the change in Judy. 
It seemed as if Judy had moved 
not only her body from one domicile 
to another but had moved both her 
body and her soul to some other 
plane of existence where she 
dreamed that she was a priricess. 
Whatever the explanation might be, 
Judy had dropped all household 
tasks, all ideas of duty to assist in 
the home. 

Judy did not refuse to do any- 
thing she was asked. It merely 
happened, perhaps, that she was 
busy elsewhere or occupied or had 
too much homework to do in the 
new school. When she was asked 
to sweep the front sidewalk, she 
said yes very gently and obediently. 
When she was asked to lay the 
table for dinner, she nodded agree- 
ably. When the washed dishes 
had lain in the rinse pan until the 
scalding water had grown chill, her 


mother picked the tea towels off 
the rack and wiped the dishes 
hurriedly, her mind on the many 
tasks ahead of her. 

Pretty little Judy wandered off 
towards high school, her books 
beneath her arm, her dreamy eyes 
regarding the tree-lined street of 
homes happily. 

“Plumb lazy, Judy is,” Aunt 
Fran told her sister who was also 
Judy’s mother. 

Judy’s mother stared in horrified 
disapproval. “Judy? Lazy? Why, 


Fran! I never heard of such a 
thing!” 
Aunt Fran only laughed and 


tossed her head of red curls. “You 
hear it now,” she said gaily. “And 
you aren’t doing right by little Judy 
if you don’t teach her the art of 
co-operation. Life is complex and 
one can never say that this or that 
is the most important factor of liv- 
ing but really, if Judy doesn’t learn 
to take her share of the load, carry 
her share of the burden there is to 
be carried; in short, if she doesn’t 
learn to cooperate with others, 
young Judy is going to run smack 
into a stone wall with a force that 
will shake her to her very founda- 
tions—and I’m not talking about a 
girdle, either!” 

Perhaps Judy’s mother was wear- 
ing rose-tinted glasses. Or maybe 
she saw only what she wanted to 
see—and that was perfection in the 
lovely little Judy. It is so easy for 
mothers to think what they want to 
think, to believe what they want to 
believe, to see exactly what they 
wish to see ... in their children. 

After a few weeks in the new 
neighborhood, in the new high 
school, Judy rushed home one day 
to tell of the literary club the girls 
were going to form. 

“Literary! If I’m not in luck! 
When I can write a poem or an 
essay or a story as easily as a dog 


By L illiace M. Mitchell 


can bark! I shouldn’t be one bit 
surprised if they make me president 
or something of it.” 

Her mother beamed delightedly. 
“They’ve asked you to join this 
club, Judy?” 

Judy pouted. “We-ell, not ex- 
actly. Not—yet, I might say. They 
probably don’t know how good I am 
at that sort of thing. Yet. But 
they will. Once the grades are 
posted on the bulletin board. I 
always get straight A in English.” 

Judy’s mother waited hopefully, 
asking no questions. Questions 
were useless. When Judy had some- 
thing to tell about the literary club, 
about her membership in it, Judy 
would certainly speak up; until that 
time, questions would only em- 
barrass the child. 

Then on a Friday afternoon, 
Judy came home a little late, her 
eyes swollen, her lips drooping. By 
this time, her mother felt certain, 
the new club of literary novices 
must have had a meeting or two. 

“Ts it the literary club?” asked 
Judy’s mother. 

“Oh—that! They aren’t going 
to ask me to join—that. I’ve known 
that for weeks. But I don’t care. 
Anyone who belonged had to help 
the Junior High girls with themes 
and such. Think I’d do that! Why 
should I? I have enough to keep 
myself busy without giving free 
instruction to some youngster in 
Junior High! But this—today— 
this was a party. One of the girls 
started moving about the study hall 
and had a bunch of pink envelopes. 
Invitations to her birthday party— 
and practically every girl who—” 
she swallowed and wailed softly. 
“Except me. I didn’t get any. 
They a!l carried their bids out at the 
end of the period so that everyone 
could see the pink envelope and 
me—lI didn’t get one.” 

“But why?” demanded her 
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“Why? 


Why on earth 
would any girl leave you out!” 

But Judy did not try to figure it 
out. Judy was weeping stormy tears 
now, howling and stamping her tiny 
feet in outraged ferocity. 

Then Judy’s mother was invited 


mother. 


to a class reunion. Aunt Fran of- 
fered to look after the house and 
the family. 

“Oh, I can’t possibly go,” said 
Judy’s mother wistfully. ‘But it 
was lovely of the girls to remember 
and ask me.” 

“Don’t chatter. You’re going. 
I'll look after the man-of-the- 
house and Judy and Bill and the 
cats—I’ll really enjoy playing head 
of the house. Everything will be 
tunning like clockwork when you 
get home again,” said Aunt Fran. 

Judy’s mother nodded. She had 
no idea how very truly Aunt Fran 
spoke. She forgot, maybe, about 
Aunt Fran’s red hair. 
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The first morning after Judy’s 
mother was gone, Judy came down- 
stairs some three or four minutes 
after everyone else was sitting at 
breakfast. 

“Where do you want me to sit, 
Aunt Fran?” Judy asked. 

Aunt Fran smiled at her amiably. 
“Why, just any place you want to 
sit, darling.” 

“But you haven’t set a place for 
me,” cried Judy in astonishment. 
“‘And—there’s no egg nor bacon 
left on the platter for me.” 

“Ege and bacon? You cook 
whatever you want, darling,” said 
Aunt Fran smilingly. 

“But you knew I’d be right down. 
Why didn’t you cook mine? You 
cooked Bill’s,” she added, looking 
at her brother’s plate. 

“Bill? Oh, yes, indeed. Bill 
went to the store and got the eggs 
for me last evening,” said Aunt 
Fran. “And he put up the clothes- 

















“You want to get Mom back because 


she’s easier imposed on, eh?” 


line for Tildy and he has already 
filled the washing machine for her.” 

“And you cooked Dad’s,” said 
Judy accusingly. 

“T should say so! Dad earned 
this bacon, didn’t he?” 

“And your own!” stamped Judy 
angrily. 

“IT cooked it. A laborer is 
worthy of his hire, they say. I 
don’t want any hire, exactly, but I 
don’t think a couple of slices of 
broiled bacon and a golden egg 
could be called too much.” 

“You mean because I didn’t help 
get breakfast ready, I have to pre- 
pare my own?” asked Judy incredu- 
lously. 

“That’s it,” smiled Aunt Fran. 

“But that’s—that’s just down- 
right — silly!” Judy burst out 
angrily. “Foolish.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Bill 
mechanically. “Silly and foolish 
mean funny, laughable. Well, I 
laughed. But only because the oc- 
casion and your words seem to call 
for laughter. Personally, you don’t 
seem funny to me at all but I read 
the other day where courtesy ought 
to be an integral part of family life, 
that members of a family ought to 
laugh at one another’s jokes just as 
they would laugh at a guest’s jokes 
or a friend’s. So—ha, ha, ha!” He 
fell again into a reverie as he poked 
his fork into his mouth carrying 
huge portions of egg and bacon. 
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Aunt Fran sipped at her glass of 
water daintily. 

“Well! If I want breakfast, I 
cook it, eh?” demanded Judy. 

“Any way you like, 
Aunt Fran murmured. 

“If I had the money, I’d go up te 
the coffee shop and buy my break- 
fast,” exclaimed Judy. 

“Judy!” bellowed Judy’s father. 

“George, I wonder if you’d stop 
at Twiggle’s and bring home some 
fresh salmon for dinner?” asked 
Aunt Fran. “If you get two center 
slices, there’ll be enough left for 
tomorrow’s luncheon and I’ll cream 
it the way you like it, on toast.” 

“Sure. Two center slices. Any- 
thing else downtown ?” 

A field day at the community 
house took care of the day’s lunch- 
eon problem. That evening, when 
Judy trailed into the dining room, 
the breakfast cloth was still on the 
table. And everything was tidy as 
a pin except that Judy’s egg-and- 
bacon plate still sat at her place, 
her tall milk glass before the plate, 


darling,” 


cloudy and dreary-looking. Judy’s 
mouth tightened. 
“Mother always uses the lace 


tablecloth for dinner, Aunt Fran,” 
Judy said accusingly. 

“That’s nice. As soon as you 
clear away your breakfast dishes 
and wash and wipe them, you might 
put the lace cloth on the table, 
darling,” called Aunt Fran from 
the kitchen. 

“Are you getting my dinner along 
with the rest of the dinner?” asked 
Judy suspiciously. 

“That all depends, darling. The 
fish is broiled and the potatoes are 
whipped and if you get your soiled 
breakfast dishes out of the way and 
lay the dinner table—with the lace 
cloth—then your dinner will be 
ready for you to put on the table 
when you carry in the other dishes. 
In brief, Judy, my pet,” she said 
pleasantly, “some cooperation is 
needed on your part as well as on 
the part of everyone else in the 
family. You're a cute-looking little 
gal but you’re no Lady Vere de 
Vere to clasp her lily-white hands 
and loaf while everyone else runs 
in double-quick time to make up 


for Lady Vere de Vere’s idleness. 
Get it? You do your share and 
we'll all do our share and we'll all 
be as happy as happy can be.” 

But Judy was not yet ready to 
accept this theory. She cleared 
her breakfast dishes but she neg- 
lected to lay the lace tablecloth or 
the silver and napkins for the 
others. Amiably enough, Aunt Fran 
took care of serving the dinner— 
on that breakfast cloth!—herself, 
and Judy furiously went into the 
kitchen and served her own dinner. 
At dessert time she rushed out and 
served her own dessert and red- 
faced rushed back to eat it while 
the others were still eating the main 
course. 

“This is terrible,” sighed Judy’s 
father unhappily when Judy with a 
mumbled excuse (and no waiting 
for an assent) left the table. 

Aunt Fran nodded. “It'll take a 
little adjusting on Judy’s part but 
she must learn to cooperate. She’s 
being left out of things at school 
now because she won’t pick up her 
share of the load. Just be patient. 
A day or so ought to turn the trick.” 

“Mel Clayhorn said this morning 
that he telephoned to me yester- 
day, wanting to ask me for a date,” 
Judy told her Father Monday eve- 
ning. “It must have been Aunt 
Fran answered the phone. He said 
she was very pleasant but she said 
she couldn’t call me to the telephone 


very conveniently, that she was 
dusting! Dusting! And the Clay- 
horn’s have two servants. Can you 


do something, Dad? I'll certainly 
be glad when Mom gets home 
again.” 

Judy’s father grinned and then 
looked serious. “You want to get 
Mom back because she’s 


easier 
imposed on, eh?” 
Judy looked startled. “Why, no! 
Er—uh” 
“Mom will ‘take it’ for a long 


time, Judy. Her hair’s not quite so 
red as Fran’s. But Mom’s not really 
dumb. She’ll catch on after a while 
and when she flares, Mom really 
flares! Aunt Fran is trying to 
teach you something that you 
needed to be taught a long, long 
time ago. You're selfish. The 
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world runs just for Judy Kinz anj 
if other people can scramble along 
and manage to live in the world 
that’s all right, too—as long as they 
don’t ask anything of Miss J 
King. In fact, it’s handy for 
because they will probably use the 
grease gun and the oil can to keep 
the wheels of the world i 
smoothly for young Judy.” 

Judy said nothing. She wa; 
staring at her father, aghast. But 
when the boy whistled at the front 
door and the neatly-rolled news. 
paper hit the door, it was Jud 








running 


who 
went out to bring in that news- 
paper. She unrolled it and silently 
handed it to her father. When 


dinner time arrived, Judy went into 
the kitchen to put on the tea kettle. 
She took the flowers from the din- 
ing table and put the lace cloth into 
place, smoothly and efficiently, her 


face solemn, astonished. Aunt 
Fran made no comment. She took 
this as a matter of course and chat- 


ted casually with Judy while they 
prepared the dinner. It was Aunt 
Fran, though, who carried in Judy's 
plate, Judy’s tall glass of 
Judy noticed and colored. 
That evening Judy telephoned to 
some young girl. “If you want 


milk, 


help on that theme about Hiawatha, 
you might come over here now... 
yes, I’ve time. I’ll—” she swal- 


lowed, “‘I’ll be glad to help.’ 

“My cousin Josie was there 
you phoned,” the little girl could 
heard saying later,” she was ter- 
ribly surprised you'd help me. 
Josie belongs to the literary circle. 
She said she thought she’d put your 
name up for membership but don't 
you let on I told you, will you? 
Josie’s funny. She said they all 
took you for one of those gals that’s 
all out for Number One, ignoring 





the rest of the whole class. Josie’s 
awfully funny.” 
When Judy’s mother arrived 


home later in the week, Judy 
ail smiles. “I’ve a lot to tell you, 
Moms, when you're rested from 
your trip. But one thing I'll tell 
you now—Aunt Fran got me into 
the literary club.” 
“Aunt Fran 


was 


did!” exclaimed 


Judy’s mother. 
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“Oh, now, really,” said Aunt 
Fran, pushing her red curls back 
into place with her smooth, white 
hand. “I never laid eyes on one 
of those literary club girls, Sis. 
But Judy is a smart lass.” 

“Yes!” laughed Judy buoyantly. 
‘T’'ll say so! But not as smart as 
her Aunt Fran!” She fingered a 
rose-pink envelope, clearly a party 
invitation and beamed at _ her 


mother. “Aunt Fran ought to go to 
the party, eh, Mom? And she 
never scolded once, Mom. Aunt 
Fran— she’s cmart, isn’t she, 
Mom ?” 

But Aunt Fran only smiled 


wisely and tenderly at her lovely 
young niece. Judy, she was think- 
ing, was pretty and lovely and 
charming — clear through to her 
very backbone. 





GRAYMOOR 
TABERNACLE 
GUILD 


By specializing in the making of 
Gothic Vestments of the most ap- 
proved form the Graymoor Sisters 
high 


commendation of ecclesiastical 


have deservedly won the 


critics. 

Relatives and friends of young 
looking forward to 
ordination to the Priesthood in the 
near future can add to their joy 
by a gift of any of the following: 


seminarians 


Preaching Stole, all 
colors $5.00—$15.00 
3.00— 10.00 

Burse and Stole Sets 5.00— 15.00 

Benediction Burse, 
Stole and Veil 


Confessional Stole 


15.00— 50.00 


Copes 35.00—100.00 
Gothic Vestments 30.00—100.00 
Address: 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF 
THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Reyquiescant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Frederick Val- 


Redmond, Joseph Dono- 


\gnes Kreezner, Mrs 
entine, Mary 


hue, John Redmond, Thomas Murray, 
Dorothy Walsh, Veronica Miller, Ed- 
ward Kreezner, James A. Walsh, Mary 


Molloy, Victims of present war, James 


Maureen Ann Crudden, Shaun 
McKeown, 
Ambrose Whelan, James Regan, J. J. 


Miller, James McCarthy, Anne Keaney, 


Ross, 


Genevieve R McTigue, 


Hugh Goodwin, Patrick McCormick, 
Anna Sifferle, James A. O'Gorman, 
Set. Nav \lexander N. MacLellan, 
Thomas Burke, Everett Hiland, Mrs. 


Sarah McFadden, Giovanni Ambrosini, 
Patrick 
Joseph Higgins, Mrs Catherine Prechtl, 
Holan, Chas. E. 
McAllister, Thos. Paglia, Mrs. 
Pantolfo, Dorothy Wirt, George Gal- 
lagher, Francis Shackleton, Daniel E. 


John Hritz, Jr. McDonagh, 


Rose Rose 


Majer, 
Mary 


O'Connor, Lieut. Stanley P. Dabrowski, 
Mrs. Catherine McCarville, Louisa M. 


Bacigalupo, Hannah S. McCafferty 


Mary Leake, John Leake, Harry Leake, 


Joseph Higgins, Adolf Delnevo, Anna 
Hanlet, Louis Comi, Patrick J. 
Theresa Lynch, Mrs. Marietta Gonya. 


Lynch. 
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CHURCH UNITY 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Church Unity Octave Book- 
let. Contains explanation of 
the Octave development. 
eee ree Each 5c 
Church Unity Octave Prayer- 
book. A 
of prayers and hymns suitable 


handy ‘compendium 
for use by Priests and laity in 
blessings of 


Each 10c 


praying for the 


Catholic Unity. . 
Church Unity Addresses. Short 
radio talks, useful for instruc- 


tion in class or as a basis for 
Each 10c 


sermons 


Address: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











CATHOLIC WILLS 


The instinct is strong to “keep 
what we have.” Yet when death 
calls us we must go to the grave 
“clutching in our dead hands only 
that which we have given away.” 
If you feel you cannot share your 
earthly possessions now with God, 
perhaps you will be mindful of 
Him and His Missions when draw- 
ing up your last will. You can be 
sure that what you leave to carry 
on Catholic 
merit a blessing on your soul, and 
cause your name to be held in 
long after you are 


Mission work will 


benediction 


dead. 


Here’s how you can do it; insert 
this clause in your will: 


"I bequeath to the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum 


of ” 
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Books Reviewed on this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y, 


THEY ARI 
stories ot 
Edited by 
O.S.B. New 


PEOPLI 
Nuns 
ouster 


York 


Modern Short 
Monks, Priests 
Mariella Gable, 
Sheed and Ward. 
$3.00 
The 


Stories 


idea of an anthology of short 


ibout priests and religious 


that it 
that 


seems such a good one comes 


as a surprise to note this is the 


kind 


narratives of the 


first work of its This volume is 


a collection typ< 


collec 


vigorous 


included in innual O'Brien 


tion--mostly short, pithy and 


in style. It is hardly 


that 


necessary to say 


many, if not most of the authors 


This 


tendency on the 


are non-C; may be du 


to the part of writers 


of our own faith to hesitate to handk 


plots of this type—for obvious reasons 


It seems to be only by way of exe ep 


tion that Catholics who do handle suct 
plots frequently attain results that are 

This being so, the 
Catholics included in 
book are all 


plausible selec- 
tions of 
Mariella’s 
the norm 
The 
of them, classics of the 
They 
from the 


Sister 
exceptions to 
stories included are, every onc 
modern period 
vary greatly among themselves 

Morley 
wandering romance 
Bottome No one, 


aberrantly 


strong vignette by 
Callaghan to the 
of Phyllis 
perhaps an 
take 
one sketch (and this despite the 
that 

known 


Save 


soul, 


sensitive 
can offense at any detail in any 


fact 
included are 


certain authors 


elsewhere as advocates of 


realism.) There will be little argument 


among critics about the value of the 
Mariella. 


“These 


stories collected by Sister 


Her own recommendation: 


stories deserve respectful notice and 


will reward with pleasure those who 


read them” suffices as an evaluation 
of them. 

It is rather on the thesis presented 
by Sister Mariella in her 
that will 


worded dynamically 


introduction 


critics disagree. It is well- 
We 


devas- 


and direct. 


are inclined to with her 
tating remarks about the apathy of the 
Catholic 


material at 


agree 
reader to the wealth of 
our which 
wealth has been utilized chiefly by non- 


very hands, 
Catholics, in this limited but most at- 


tractive field. Yet we must state, with 


1K 


me firmness, that if the Catholi 


magazines have failed in presenting 


stories about priests and monks of 


literary worth, it is due in part to the 


standardized pattern to which our 


writers have, of their 


“They Are 


salutary 


own choice, 
adhered People” is bound 
to have 


some alter-effects in 


direct reference to this problem 


ire we being over-optimistic ? D. D. 
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Heller, 


authority, has said: 


quantities 


Of the and Freedom series of 


reading schools, Dr 
Bernard prominent 
“With an 
child's mind, unsurpassed by 
field 
of these 
Catholic 
boy and girl with works which will help 
form 


Jewish 
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into the 


the writers of textbooks in any 


the editors and publishers 


volumes have provided the 


their minds as American citizens 
and devotees of democracy. For this 
should be 
volume in the 
children of th 


achievement, all Americans 


This 


designed for 


grateful.” new 
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middle It describes our coun 


try by the use of stories of the early 


missionaries, each one a_ splendid 


The 
of high merit M. G 


sketch from every point of view. 


illustrations are 
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masterly 
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Catholic 


view of 


dissertation on the 
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the new concentration of attention on 
the “good neighbor” policy manifested 


towards the South American Republics. 
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this edition could not have appeared at 
More and 
toward the 
progress can be 
relations with the 


a more appropriate time 


officials veered 
little 


nproving 


more have 


conclusion that 


] 
adc in 


South American countries as long ag 


red, 


Even 


religion is ign 
Catholics 


has 


the matter of 


Phese people are 


though the Church suffered here 


and there from unjust legislation, even 


though priests are relatively few ven 
have 
South 


Catholi- 


though many church edifices 
fallen into ruin, the peoples of 
\merica are identified with 
cism in a deep and permanent fashion 


Were 


sadors 


more of good-will ambas- 


fully 


our 


convinced of this, there 


would be a cessation of the insults of- 


fered our South American brothers, 


and a real improvement in their under- 
standing of us Dr. Ryan has ap- 
pended a formidable list of positive en- 
actments affecting the Church in some 
of these countries, a complete 1 of 
the ecclesiastical sees in South Amer- 
ica, and a very extensive bibliography. 


Db. D. 
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If history is the narration of the ae- 


complishment of great men, as Carlyle 
held, this volume is a genuine contribu- 
tion to the literature of American His- 
Charles little 
known among Americans in considera- 


tory Carroll is all too 
tion of his great contributions towards 


the welfare of our embryo republic. 
The richest man in all the colonies, he 
risked life and fortune together to aid 
pur- 


In a day when toleration was an 


the accomplishment of a sacred 
pose. 
ideal rather than a practice he enunci- 
ated the philosophical grounds for the 
speak about so 
today. Nor did his work stop 

fulfillment of the hope for 
Socially and 


“Four Freedoms” we 
glibly 

at the 
American independence. 
services to 
Miss Smith 
succeeds in presenting for our atten- 
tion a full portrait of a great American. 
ignore the 
importance of her conclusions. L. F 


culturally, he had valuable 


render the young republic 


Catholics especially cannot 





